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The TLS of February 1, 1936, carried a leading 
article by Edward Thompson on the poetry of 
" New " India, from which the following extracts 
are taken: 

Indian vernacular literatures look back upon a 
century of continually increasing activity, 
which began with the impact of English 
thought and education. India's rulers needed a 
staff of bilingual subordinates, and knowledge 
of English became the road to employment and 
possession of the West’s secret of superior 
strength. Our difficult and wayward language 
has been mastered by Indians on a scale of 
achievement to which the world can show no 
parallel. Nevertheless, this achievement ex- 
acted its price .... English literature, recom- 
mended by political and economic considera- 
tions, was often accepted rather than 
absorbed, and its influence rarely went to the 
centre, where imagination is touched and 
awakened .... That the new education fore- 


shadowed in Macaulay's famous Minute, 
almost exactly a century ago, was not 
altogether helpful to creative artists, Indians 
themselves recognize. The necessity of receiv- 
ing almost all instruction through a medium 
which every moment demanded attention to 
itself has laid heavy burdens on the mind. It is 
not strange that mathematics has been the sub- 
ject in which Indian scholars have found it 
easiest to win unquestioned reputation outside 
India, for in this study the strain imposed by an 
English medium has been lightest. Yet today, 
taking stock after a century of Indian literature 
influenced by English literature, the foreigner 
finds himself compelled to astonished admira- 
tion that so often, and in so many writers, 
creative imagination has overcome its disabili- 
ties, and has taken into Indian literature not 
merely the formal but the essential. English 1 
literature has been read in deplorable antholo- 
gies. The selection of set books has often been 
unfortunate. Commentaries have been bewil- 


deringly dark .... Yet genius has repeatedly 
escaped the schools or neutralized their influ- 
ence. 

The first great poet of modern India, 
Michael Madhusudhan Datta, is an example. 
His mind seized all it needed of English scho- 
larship, which was ample enough to enable him 
to write a harmless imitation of Scott in English 
verse, “The Captive Ladie”. Then, wisely turn- 
ing to his own vernacular, he naturalized in 
Bengali the sonnet and blank verse .... He 
seems to have been the first to perceive that 
Bengali was weak in what makes rhythm in 
Western languages. It was (like Indian music) 
essentially melodic, apt to make its appeal by a 
broken and separate music, rather than by 
deeper tones threaded into one pervading 
tone. . . . 

[In] Rabindranath Tagore ... we span the 
generations between the beginning of modern 
Indian literature and what that literature is 
doing today. There is, fortunately, no need to 


assess his achievement yet. Oneorhmiti 
however, need saying. The fimh.JS 
has ever more closely followed thatfeS 
own time with more quick and JLl 
catholic an interest; the second is, hh J 
ease and mastery must surely beinflSI 
unique. It is no wonder that he 
overshadow Bengali literature . . 3 
marks the definite passing of iiifian jjr 
criticism into the modem world. Uu? 
editorship of [Suddhindranathj Datta a A 
and vigorous prose-writer, ithaiwS 
ahead of anything else in Indian perld 
literature, in catholicity, range, \ 
and freedom from prejudice. ThecwSi 
her finds space for a long discussion of 
and for articles on the Chinese Renu, 
and Hindu minor philosophical texts- fa 
tailed notice of such English poeb 'a 
Daryush, Mr. Hugh McDiartnriandMi. 
Trevelyan, and a close examination of , 
Rock" and “Murder in theCalWrf 
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Wa are looking for a graduate librarian with consider- 
able experience and a specialist interest in 20th century art and 
design to undertake a challenging range of dudes. 

You will be responsible for the development of reader 
services and will assist with the Introduction of the Integrated 
computerisation of due library services. Other duties W))l Include 
expansion of the exchange programme, to be co-ordinated In 
line with the library's acquisition policy, Involvement with 
exhibitions, and carryingout research Into the collection. 

Ifyou have experiemw of supervising ^laff and . 


building up a valuable collection of academic and art historical 
importance then your enthusiasm and skills would be a valuable 
asset to our team. 

Salaiy: aaCuratorGradeC£13,«130-£19,725. Starting 
salary according to qualifications and. experience. . 

; ; .For furfbot dctallB and an application forim (to be 

returned by 20 February 1980) write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG21 1JB, or 
telephone Basingstoke (0258)468551 (answering service 
, operatss outsldeofnce hours). Please quote reft G(9)382. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SAN DIEGO 

DEAN of the GRADUATE SCHOOL 

of INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
and PACIFIC STUDIES , 

The University of California, San Diego invites appHaiM fat] 
position ofDcan of the Graduate School or International RenUonBthtl 
Studies, effective July I, 1986. 

The School is to be a major centre for professional grsdwkdataa 
research, and public information on Iniernaiumal relations' with ifcniah 
Pacific Basin, parliduariy East Asia and Latin America. Enphuhilf 


placed on international economics and management, in (cm* tout 
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degree, 
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and mid-aim an«| 


and public policy, and comparative studies of the ft 
Two-year mailer's degree, doctoral degree, and ml 

rammes arc currently being planned. iLli hoped that thafaliMira 
plUfd for fall |9fl7.i LfaanUcjpMnjihflt bv 1992 the School wUbs* 
students and 35 FTE faculty positions. 

Candidates should have strong academic credendsls fa tad**] 
research, demonstrated administrative ability, and a CommitM cnltaWt 1 
a substantial new programme. Salary is commensurate wlihqoil**"** 
experience. • • '\m 

Applications or nominations 'should Inlcutk a resume w xa* , J 
references and should be submitted by March 1, 1966 to: 

Dr. William McGill 
Chair, Search Committee 
Office of Academic Aflalrs, Q00 1 
University of Calllbrnia, San DJegO, La Jolla, CA 92093 ' - 
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Colaiste na hOllscoile Corcaigh 
University College Cork 


DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

Application* are invited from experienced Librarians for 1 
the mat of Deputy Libr arian whloh Will becbinevhc&pt bn ’l 
thi let Mttrdh 1986. The dqtiaa Of the Deputy Librarian will '■ 
bd to aastat the Librarian . In the administration. of the 
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EG. WELLS- 

: la Ik Days of the Comet 
iH9pp. Hogarth. £3.95. 
'8101205806 


L Ik dust that falls to earth after those short- , 
fc Bved meteor showers which mark our passage 
g through the trails of comets is as nothing to 
iji what will soon begin to descend on booksellers' 

K thrives of remainders, in the wake of comet 
p Halley. Comets have been kind- to publishers 
t since the earliest days of printing, but Edmond 
j£ HaDey changed the whole nature of the game. 

^ Before him, comets took the world by surprise, 

. 2 nd were abqye ait ap astrological property; 

1 sfierhim, they were material objects subject to 
Newton’s laws of motion, and those who 
traded on apprehension and fear were obliged 
to shift (heir stance. After Halley it became a 
question of calculating whether a comet would . 
collide with the Earth. Would it, perhaps, in- 
troduce a poisonous gas into our atmosphere? 
(Cyanogen was the 1910 favourite.) 

Books suggesting that such things might hap- 
pen are currently with us again- though none is 
w ihe list above - and are ephemeral by de- 
ajii, rather than by lack of merit . The same Has 
Nbe said of books whose chief purpose is to 
“scribe the. sort of spectacle we may expect. 
Most books of this sort are written in apparent 
ignorance of the story of the boy who cried 
*olf. The comet will “blaze across the sky", as 
SCTer d publishers have been assuring us 
™pely for months, judiciously avoiding all 
w best evidence, not to mention the opinions 
^pressed by their authors. Jn any case, it takes 
®®re to astonish us than it did: Westland hfcli- 
wplers notwithstanding, press, radio and tele- 
V1 * 00 ar ® full of Halley'scomet, and if there is 
f Publishers' inquest into the demise of 
■“pose that laj/s the golden egg, the verdict is - ' 
be “death from boredom*. 

Itoui Halley and the cotaet deserve better . It 
he Who first recognized a series of comet- ■ 
j*y records, from various. epochs' as evidence 
S 1 ?! 8 * 0 ?® en %' Afthbugh much credit goes 
for his discovery,, one should forget 
“luicr the long tradition of recording contet-| 
.•J poatlons,* on which it rested, nor the: 
J!S! ie,,i r* eor y published by Isaac New- 
SJJr 87 ) tbatHalle^used in the early 1700s to 
^rajne 1 .with ‘‘a prodigious deal of calcula-' 

' toL* ^ C i 5niBnts Of .thborbits of mote than a 
.wcof different comet^ Newtoa had used the 
5 W80 a$ his, example: Halley was; 
% the similarities between the talcu- - 
°^be comets seen in 15?1, 1607, 
■fc-27 2 ; He postulated a single cause; and 
imv? should manifest itself again in -■ 
t-Ko , ^ afer revised this. estimate to. late 


than two millennia. What must surely be of 
counted as the most fortunate discovery of re- Hi 
cent years in this connection are Babylonian thi 
cuneiform tablets, at present on exhibition in Fr 
the British Museum. As told in an “exclusive” 
in Brian Harpur's Official Halley's Comet sr 

Book , a gap in the records was filled when di 

Richard Stephenson of Durham asked Her- ic 
mann Hunger of Vienna whether he knew of L 
Babylonian observations comparable with the h 
Chinese. Hunger searched the papers of the a 
late Abe Sachs, and Found records for the k 
appearance of Halley’s comet in 164 bc in no F 
fewer than three different tablets. To Harpur, d 
the discovery of the vital link within a mile or so F 

of where Halley was bom “seems to stretch the ti 
arm of coincidence out of its socket” . His love v 

of coincidence encourages him to draw up a t 
series of significant episodes in world history I 
that have coincided - give or take a few years - < 

with the comet’s return. It ends with the birth t 
of Richard Nixon in 1913, only three years 1 
after the 1910 return. There, presumably, goes 
the other arm. 

The comet’s first appearance after Halley's 
prediction was indeed in 1759. Its return was a 
prime test, not only of the original prediction, 
but of a more elaborate mathematical analysis 
that had been offered by A. C. Clairaut a year 
or so before. At last, the comet had really come 
into its own as 8 phenomenon of scientific con- 
cern. Since then, it has been back three times: 
in 1835, in 1910, and now. On each return, the 
scientific world has risen to the occasion. One 
can have an International Year of the Squirrel 
at the drop of a hat, but it makes sense to 
concentrate the mind on an important comet 
when it is in the neighbourhood. No profession 
has a stronger urge than the astronomical to 
confer at precisely chosen intervals, and com- 
etary visitations make a change from centenar- 
ies. In fact one of the endearing things about 
Halley’s comet is that it returns roughly once in 
a lifetime. Mark Twain noted that he had ar- 
rived with the 1835 apparition. With his inimit- 
able sense of timing, he left with that of 1910. 

The proceedings of a Rome conference. 
Dynamics of Cornels, edited by Andrea Caiusi 
and Giovanni B. Valsecchi, give a comprehen- 
sive account of the present state of knowledge 
as to cometary origins, meteor' streams, gravi- 
tational and other forces that determine their 
motions. They give, too, something that astro- 


of the several space missions aimed at comet ar 
Halley. A fuller and more recent account of *0 
them, very well illustrated, will be found in 
Fred i L. Whipple’s; The Mystery of Comets. J* 1 
The orbits of comets around the Sun are a ® 
small but important pari in Albert van Hol- 
den's well-written general history of changing F 
ideas on cosmic dimensions. Measuring the 
Universe. Although he ends his account with F 
Halley, he points out that there were people 
alive in 1700 who had first learned all that they . 
knew on this score from the Ptolemaic scheme . ^ 

Halley's contemporaries had Learned that the s 
distance from Earth to Sun was greater than £ 
Ptolemy had thought, by a factor of about six- j 

teen, and distances within the solar system t 

were tolerably well known by the time he . 

announced that the path for the comet of 1682 
had amounted to forty times the distance the 
old astronomers had assigned to the fixed stars, 
and four times the distance even then assigned 
to Saturn at its furthest. 

Comets are still known to us because they 
prbit the Sun, but they come in from distances 
far greater than Halley ever dreamed, and 
from all directions. These facts suggested to 
the Dutch astronomer Jan Oort the existence 
of a vast cloud of comets, with perhaps as many 
in it as there arc stars in our Gnlnxy. (Nearly a 
hundred named examples ore separately dis- 
cussed in Dynamics of Comets, and as though 
to show that astronomers on the whole dis- 
approve of stars Holly wood-style, Encke’s 
comet is mentioned ns often as Halley's. ) Since 
our Sun, however, has passed a number of 
times round the Galaxy, with its own consider- 
■ably larger giant clouds of gas and dust, would 
i such an "Oort cloud" not have been stripped 
i away, had it ever existed? Do comets in fact 
■ come from the nebula out of which the Sun was 

- formed, or are they drawn from that vast reser- 
t voir, the supposedly cometary cloud, exlend- 
i ing al-A :st to the distance of the nearest stars? 

- The Rome conference proceedings show that 
> there is plenty of Toom for lively controversy 
I. on these points. 

Two very clear and concise elementary in-- 
si traductions to such matters will be found in 
v both Whipple’s and the equally aptly -illus- 
je trated book by Jack Meadows. Meadows does 
d- not take his title. Space Garbage,, from the 
iir book trade: it refers rather to the meteorites, 


motions. They give, too, something that astro- asteroids, comets , meteors and interplanetaiY 
nomers in 1910 could leave to the imagination dust that remained after the plane s and their 
of such as H . G . Wells - an idea of the planning satellites were for med. He likens himself to an 
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archaeologist, sifting through rubbish to piece 
together the early history of the solar system 
and beyond. By contrast, most of the popular 
books brought into being by the comet in the 
last year or two have been rag-bugs of informa- 
tion, compounded rather than sifted - a snip- 
pet of two of Halley biography, a few scraps of 
social history, which is to say the odd news- 
paper-cutting and a picture postcard or two, a # 
smidgen of science, and information on the 
Giotto mission, courtesy of the Dynamics 
Group, British Aerospace. If The Official 
Halley’s Comet Book falls into this category, it 
scores over much of the opposition simply be- 
cause it has been compiled with enormous zest . 

It must have been written as the presses were 
turning. Harpur registered Halley's Comet 
Limited as long ago as 1975, with charitable 
intent. His evident love for the comet is such 
that he would bottle and sell it if he could. 

What seems to me the best of the new books 
for the general reader, however, is Whipple’s 
The Mystery of Comets, written with the help 
of Daniel Green. Whipple is a retired Harvard 
Professor of Astronomy whose qualifications 
include the discovery of no fewer than six 
comets in twelve years. For some peculiar 
reason, perhaps out of deference to Halley, his 
publisher has refrained from mentioning that 
fnci on the dust-jacket. The book includes a 
dash of history (apart from wliut now seems to 
be a permanent feature of Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press books, namely a comprehensive 
history bf the Press on the title-page). Not the 
least interesting bit is WhipJK s sketch of how 
he arrived at his own highly influential account 
of the origin and nature of comets, based on 
the so-called “dirty-snowball" theory. Among 
the various phenomena he managed to explain . 
on the basis of his model was the way comets 
' seem reluctant to conform with Newton's law 
of gravity. The reason, he found, is that the 
J “snowball” at the head of the comet, when in 
sunlight, boils off gas on the side towards the 
v Sun, and acts as a sort of jet engine. A. D. 
y Dubiago in the Soviet Union had been trying 
out similar ideas when he put forward his 
theory. It is a curious fact that that was all in the 
in late 1940s, the Golden Age of the jet engine. 
s ’ Like Halley’s comet itself, the books it has 
es spawned In such numbers convey - at least to 

ie the historian-a distinct sense of ddJA vu. Not in 

s * • every respect, of course. No theatre producer 
J? i n 1910 had an audience so captive , if not captl- 

5ir vated, as the television audience in 1986. For 
an more than a year it has been possible to buy 
. cometary graphics for your home computer 
(there are at least ihfee programs on the mar- 
ket), another privilege unknown In 1910. 

• ■There must stirely have been comet pop-up 
books then. Thex are happily still around, and 
althbugh they do not exhale the Spirit of the 
Age, are likely to be less frustrating than things ■ 

; that do. Time will tall, but it is doubtful 
whether tht comfit’s social Impact i n 1986 will 
quite compare with that of 1910. As readers of 
Bruce Morton's annotated -bibliography, 
iiattey's Comet 1*55-1984 will be able to dis- 
■ ; ■ cover, more than 800 published items - varying . 
. from newspaper articles to weighty mono- 
' ' graphs - appeared on the theme between 1905 
•f; and 1914. Since his book is more or less res- • 

. tricted to the English language, and has a 
' heavy American bias, that number clearly rep- 
resents only the tip of the icebalt. While the 
United- States in 1910 seems to have been 
second to none inr the way of alarmism -Comet 
Cocktail and Cyanogen Flip were at the other 
extreme of social response - one has to turn 
perhaps lo France for the comet’s most stylish 
: literary and artistic reception , and to Germany 
for works of thfi .deadliest seriousness. The 
whole subject will sooner or later bc d'»cO* 

■ . vered . for what . it Is, an unlimited source of 
j post-decbnstructivist literary theses. 

. : The trade in artefacts has far to go before 
' : catching up with that of 1910. Has the cutting 
- of comctary diamonds ye! begun? In Haiti in 

• . 1910 one could buy ^ voodoo comet pills - one to 
•; be taken each hour, unfit such time as the 
' comet began to recede from the Edi ih. In New 
..York in the same yew, dealers in. telescopes 

:■ sold more in three months than they had until 
then sj nec the Civil War. Come March, will the 
J Japanese optical industry crack up under the 
strain? At a humbler: level, the postcard, alas,. 
I; : Is not what .it was, as we are reminded by 
Roberta Ette r and Stuiart Schneider’s lavishly, 
illustrated Hatley's Comet: :• Memories of 
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1916. My impression is that poster futures are 
firm, but that 1986 is unlikely to match, for 
sheer economic consequence, the printing of 
277,000 posters by the Christian Literature 
Society of China in 1910. No one should doubt 
that comets do affect human destiny. 

Before Halley's time, comets were like V2s, 
alarming only as they arrived. Halley put our 
anxieties on a firmer footing. As early as 1755, 
three years or so before the returning comet 
was actually seen, John Wesley pondered the 
consequences of a collision with our planet. 
The Earth , he thought, would be set on fire and 
would burn like a coal. Among many letters to 
the Gentleman 's Magazine that took a different 
view was a censorious one which spoke of the 
“cruelty of terrifying weak minds with ground- 
less pains'*. Even so it was a strong mind, facing 
the prospect of being enveloped in the comet’s 
tail, that took comfort in the thought that the 
heavens declare the glory of God. Of course 
nothing happened, and the 1835 return - by 
contrast with those before and after it - seems 
to have been greeted by a less anxious public. 
Not that it was unimpressed. Devotees of the 
Bronttis will not need to be reminded of the 
poem on the subject that appeared from the 
pen of the Rev Patrick Bronte in the second 
number of The Bradfordian, twenty-six years 
after the event. There was also Tennyson’s 
“Hnrold” of 1877, but tills should not be 
allowed to count, since he introduced a de- 
liberate anachronism, just to make a point ab- 
out how credulous were those who lived in the 
time of Edward the Confessor. He should have 
lived to experience the 1910 affair, heralded by 
H. G. Wells’s In the Days of the Comet (1906). 

The novel illustrates \Vells’s favourite blend 
of lower-middle-class social allegory and scien- 
tific romance. In ike Days of the Comet is not 
one of his better-known works, but it bears 
comparison with the more successful Tono- 
Bungay ( 1 909) for its portrayal of the imagined 
collapse of the rich, entrepreneurial, English 
society from which the author felt himself ex- 
cluded. The story is of an episode in the youth 
of the narrator, a grey-haired old man whose 
perspective is that, more or less, of our own 
part of the century. Hie foreground of the 
setting is a baleful Black Country town. The 
wise, but once so gauche, Leadford tells of his 
rejection by the unreliable Nettie, who prefers 
the wealth, not to say the stylei of Yerrtll, the 
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industrialist’s son . One part of the background 
is tilled by the threat of u the obvious waste and 
evil that would result from a war between Eng- 
land and Germany”. The war begins, and is 
blamed by the narrator on those “damned little 
buttoned-up professors". Fortunately for 
humanity it was not long before there came 
about what is known throughout the novel as 
The Change, and this in the trail of the comet. 

The comet itself is wonderfully unobtrusive 
and, after Leadford’s mother, quite the most 
sympathetic character in the novel. When 
Wells comes to describe it, with its bright, 
ghostly, phosphorescent glow that changed the 
starless sky to an extraordinary deep blue, he 
really lets rip. A paragraph later, and we have 
been dropped into the cobbled streets of 
Monkshampton; and then in the next we have a 
news-boy announcing the loss with all hands of 
a British battleship in the North Sea. The 
second half of the novel tends to be almost a 
Wellsian self-parody. The story-teller, with the 
advantage of living now under a world state, is 
able to expatiateon the evils of those periods of 
spasmodic violence that occasionally disturbed 
the “odd slackness” of the “old epoch”, before 
they were all philosophically ironed out. The 
English class system has disappeared, and with 
it its grimy industry and indeed all that is not 
truly Fabian. • • 

Intent on murder, the insanely jealous 
young Leadford sets out to track down Nettie 
and her lover, but they are all saved at the last 
moment by the pacific effects of the gases in- 
jected into the atmosphere by the comet. The 
timely catalytic change in all human behaviour 
brings to an end, the war with Germany, the 
price, of eggs falls and the rest fs history - or 
would have been, had Halley’s comet been on 
the same course as Wells. His most perceptive 
writing is not predictive, and certainly not sd- 
entitic. Although too often he shows a maudlin 
sentimentality, few have conveyed quite so 
well what it felt like to be a talented youth on 
the wrong side of a certain class barrier. 

Pipe-dreams of peace are one thing, but the . 
idea that comets might affect the Earth by 
filling the atmosphere with dust is no laughiqg 
matter. Two decades ago, Harold Urey- pro- 
posed that an asteroid or a comet was responsi- 
ble for the massive extinction qf many living 
species' marking the qnd of the Cretaceoys 
period, in .wjiich dinosaurs had been a.domi- 


nant form of life. In 1980, Luis Alvarez, with 
his son and others of the University of Califor- 
nia, put forward the same idea, blaming dust 
from the catastrophe for a serious interruption 
of sunlight, and' a rapid drop of temperature 
that they supposed led to the massive extinc- 
tion of species. Very recently, Edward Anders 
and colleagues at the University of Chicago 
have announced the discovery of evidence of a 
global firestorm that swept the world (the evi- 
dence comes from Denmark, Spain and New 
Zealand) at the very time of the supposed im- 
pact, 65 million years ago. The Bering Sea is 
the assumed place of impact, and its force is 
estimated at a hundred million megatons. The 
general idea is that species of smaller creatures 
could have slipped Into caves and hibernated, 


until sunlight could once again Deneiw.^. 
surface of the Earth*;,, l( ;^ penetl *Mi 
Unlike the dinosaurs, we no longer 
real cause for alarm, since we now B 
technology to detect and track obC* 
collision, course, and to deflect 
them. (How long before President rS 
fina ly admits that his Star Wars progrZ 
really aimed at protecting us all ftJS 
On the other hand, given the right soS 
Iicity for the fate of the dinosaurs pubikC 
sales graphs might yet turn skywarduZ 
fore the end of the year we might weQ l 
reading headlines comparable withtWj 
1910, such as “Excited over comet, a Mo** 
girl suddenly expired", and “In fear of m* 
confesses murder”.- ^ 


Catching the drift 


Clauilto Vita-Finzi ; 

VIVIAN FUCHS (Editor) ,!•’ ' 

Oxford Illustrated Encyclopedia 
Volume One : The Physical World - , 
374pp. Oxford University Press. £15.95. 
0198691297 ■ ■*-' 
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Modem encyclopaedias, so one of them in- atom to the drifting of the continents. . 
forms us, are expected to be comprehensive, . There at? many successes, especially where 
authoritative, accurate, dearly organjzed.kjt: the alternative woqld be.a longiand perhaps 

ted out with adequate bibliographies, and up to ' fruitless search ip a decent library. The ehtries 
date.' (Reckless, too, to judge from that par- ; oh Maxwell’s demon, ebtropy, quarks, the 
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tie old-fashioned and vague, ‘and the range of ,tion of, amine; the failures of balance are 
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Some impression of the coverage is given by 
the contents of a couple Of pages taken at ran- 
dom. On page 119 we. thus find fabric; face- 
centred cubic structures; factorials; Faeroes; 

- Fahrenheit kale; Falkland Elands; falls; fans, 

. alluvial; Faraday; and faults, geological. Page 
'160 deals in’turn with' Hungary, hurricanes, 

, . Hwang Ho qnd hybrid orbitals. Ini total, .there 
are 2,500 answets to.questions that, in the edi- 
tor’s words,., range from the structure of (he . 
atom to the drifting of- the continents. 

. Thefeare many Successes.especiallywhere 
the alternative woyld be.a longiand perhaps 
fruitless search in' a decent library. The ehtries 
i oh Maxwell’s ddmon, ebtropy, quarks, the 
!' four-colour problem arid mathematical indue-; 
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ROBERT MUIR WOOD 
The Dark Side of the Earth 
246pp. Allen and Unwin. £11.95. 
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In recent years there has been a spate of books 
dealing with different aspects of the “revolu- 
tion” in the earth sciences which has led to the 
general acceptance of plate tectonics; so that 
one wonders what yet another general account 
has to offer that is at all new. The opening part 
of Robert Muir Wood’s book is not encourag- 
ing. His account of the pre-twentieth-century 
background to the continental drift con- 
troversy and its sequel is sketchy and mislead- 
ing in places, as well as somewhat careless in its 
facts. Thus it was Thomas, not Robert, Bumet 
who wrote The Sacred Theory of the Earth. 
More important, modem historians of geology 
do not regard Hutton as the true founder of the 
subject, while in the'nineteenth-century dis- 
pute about the age of the earth, Kelvin had 
some important allies among contemporary 
geologists, at least in the early days, 

- When, however, the author turns to the 

* twentieth century the standard iifiprbves con- 
siderably, it is clear that he has read widely and 
goqe thoroughly into the primary literature. 
Much interesting hew information is pre- 
sented, especially about the strikingly different 
schools of t ho light among both geologists and 
geophysicists in central Europe and North 
America, between. which communication and 
mutual understanding were often very poor. 
As regards Our own countiy It is intriguing to. 
leaih that the great physicist Lawrence Bragg i 
in the early 1920s when Wegener’s book first 
appeared in Bhglish, expressed himself sym- 

. pathetic to the novel idea of continental drift. 
Thirty years later, at the Cavendish Labora- 
tory in Cambridge, he was warmly encouraging 
to Watson and Crick in their revolutionary 
research in molecular biology. It is not many 
. established professors who have such a credit- 
able record fo supporting new developments. 

The spectacular: post-war research in 
, geophysics arid oceanography, leading to the 
V establishment of the new “mobUistic" para- 
digm involving pjate tectonics, is given a com- 
., prehensjve and well-balanced treatmentj with 1 
'Vignettes of the,ieqding personalities involved; 
' though ihdvitably 'the author goes over ground 

■ dealt with in fuller scholarly detail by Glen in 

■ .l]is;bbok, The] Road to Jqramillo, The whole 
qkOUnt of the controversy involving Wegen- 
.er’s theory Is liberally lnterspersed with judi- 

. douscommertt aud'iUumbiatinginsights.Thus , 
the telling point is made that, While Wegener's 
publications: ind|cate for the,: most part hn 
,v admirable- .Rationality, ■ his ’-..high Standards 

• !; tended. t6 slip ;whei1 he .Was Writing about his 
j. lrelovedGree p land/'Miiir Wood’s own writing 

.. 'SityW is lively and laced with racy phrases iand-, 
; pithy cdlhlhents, though occasionally it de- 

. ''SCfiriristri an jrr!ta>In'Nln jtj-j • « . « 1 
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disciplines of geophysics and geochtuk 
Geology as practised for well over aceotan 
seen as an out-of-date fuddy-duddy uVa 
characterized by , a discredited bdocta 
approach to the gathering of relatively bM 
facts, restricted in scope to small areasoffc 
earth’s surface. There is little analytical^ 
and the research equipment is simple or «a 
primitive. Not surprisingly its most typj 
practitioners tend to be conservative aodka 
distrustful of new ideas. This carfcalunolb. 
ditional geology is contrasted with the aria, 
scientifically successful approach Invohiqfc 
testing of hypotheses about the earth si 
whole, using quantitative methods and top 
isticated equipment, and backed up byagt 
ough grounding in the underlying physics 
cliemistry. '**i* • 

This thesis may contaid more than agraad: 
truth but Muir. Wood nevertheless betiqsi 
fundamental misunderstandihg oh.what k 
actually taken place. There wk always dip 
ficant and influential minority of geobpa 
who thought In global terms or who wenp 
pathetic to the idea of continental; nwlii 
once it had been propounded, while s«i 
the most vehement opposition to . cm toad 
drift came from an oldeargehoration && 
physicists, moat notably Harold Jeffreys, h 
fact it could be argued that the edectk 
characteristic of the best geologists mm 
make them more susceptible to new ito* ^ 
certain tunnel-visioned mithemstice] 
ists. Muir Wood includes . stratigraphy ■ 
palaeontology within his traditional 
evidently falling to realize that good *£■ 
graphic correlation by means offoskh** 
essential tool In- studying the* history, ot 
earth as a whole. The sophisticatioa of* 
research equipment is irrelevant. M#* 
stratigraphic techniques inMOive the 

physical and geochemical as well as 
logical methods but 1 the underiying lfw** 
principles of correlation remain the ppt ■ 
Without the study of fossils ttapkjM 
vances of the justifiably celebrated dap* I 
drilling project would not have 
Similarly, our ideas on geotectonics l«ve 
significantly transformed in the P® 41 
by the recognition of so-called 
“suspect” terrenes - pidees of lhod . 
travelled extensively in the Pacificbe»n . 
tiding with the Asiap or American. 
margins, The discovery of display 
came about by research hoth.lwWw,^ 
and rock magnetism- This provides a 
ample of the point that in, the 
Sciences traditional and modernise 
riiques are used in conjunction In 
tipn of earth history. To Set these 
of their practitioners, into 
opposition, is both piisleading ana 
'is in rri any ways a pity that we did not . ■* 
advice of the great Arfhm ^ojmes^ 
sume ! geophysics arid gedchem rit n* - ^ 

Geology; understood inits-brodd^^ 

science of;thc earth. 

failed to apprkiate the^ strength bi ra ^ 

. new’breeds of scientist tpestabhsh _ 
in the sort; : ~ ■ 

' Geological ‘ Factors and 
: Pldm edited by BrareiHJ-W® 
Vide University- Press'^. 0 500 
collection of papera fct^'read . at 
North Americaoi, PaleontoiogicBl 
i n 19^2. Gontained amopg them, 8 ^^, 
"B'eerbower-’s- 'Ear Iy - Deyeloptiient 

jnetitai Ecosystems 1 ’ .and; Michael J* ■ . 
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time in June 1750, more or less, the J 
mrld stopped trusting magicians and demon- n 
Idsls. For witches suffering persecution and fi , 

Sis seeking remedies this change un- 
itedly marked an improvement. But for cj 
Dorians seeking to understand the world be- f( 
tee 1750 it proved a disaster. When intellec- h 
lulls lost belief in magic, they also lost interest F 
In magicians- and thereby lost one of the keys b 
without which the mental world of their fore- h 

lathers could not be opened up. . v 

The rediscovery of magicians as vital actors f 
h ihe West’s history, quintessential men of the v 

tunes before our own, has been one of the great c 

achievements of twentieth-century scliolar- B 

ship. It began around the turn of the century, t 
when a number of distinguished scholars 
turned their energies to assembling and expli- . 
eating the sources for the history of occult be- 
Kefs. They produced powerful collective enter- t 

prises like the Catalogue codtcum astrolog- { 
orm GmcorUm and spectacular individual ( 

successes like A. E. Housman’s Manilius. And ( 
they thiq provided the implements and colours ( 

with wfaieft our mental maps of European 
cultural history could be redrawn. Boll, War- ( 
bug and Saxl restored occult forces, magical 
recipes and astrological computations to their 
proper, 1 prominent places in pre-modem . , 
Europe. They showed that planetary gods and 
zodiacal demons had fascinated scientists as 
original as Kepler, philosophers as uninhibited 
as Cardano, and princes as vigorous as Borso 
(fEste. And they traced, in essays that retain 
; ihe (urination of detective stories, the long 
tad crooked paths by which the star spirits of 
Ihe ancient Near East survived the Middle 
Ages to find a new life in the night skies of 
j. . jUarittance Ferrara,- Nuremberg and Prague. 
t No country has done more to further this 
v rediscovery than England. It gave a home to , 
!■ Warburg's library and Institute. And its own 
j) scholars added much to the enterprise of re- 
ssessoient. % E. R. Dodds and others restored 
tbe irrational to the classical world as well ns to 
Ihe cltisical tradition; Peter Brown, Keith 
/ Hannas god others moved from the recon- 
*bwtion of occult beliefs to the 'study of the 
wrial systems that empowered them. No one 
ttffltributed more that was new and important 
ihui D. P. Walker; This collection of his 
, <*ay», carefully adlted by his pupil Penelope ■ 
was theant as a festschrift for him , but 
wnoexpected death early this year has trans- 
lormed'it into a memorial. The collection 
: fcW'ite unintended purpose very well. It 
oakfttfvaiiabje many classic articles that were 
previously scattered and inaccessible. More- 
un port ant, it enables us to follow the growth of 

of the greatest' humanistic scholars of our 
time. 

' J^ker began in the late 1930?, as a student 
7/' rei >ch Renaissance literature and musical' 

• «*ory. The earliest essays in this volume,, 
on his 1 Oxford DPhil dissertation,. show . 
preclriop and wit how sixteenth' and 
revenleeath-cCnfury musicians and philo- , 
polled; from fragmentary ancient 
elaborate; (apd sometimes ccntradio- 
Jj*J) accounts of that lost Greek music which 
r d ^^ ve ^ 8 t° n, £s and iqen with equal effleien- 
^Walker tOokparticular pleasureln showing 
. W-the desire to find ancient precedeht for 
^ feature of ..mddern music,/ 1 like 
Wjphojjy, Jed. his protagonists to misread 
. arid invent helpfid evidence. He 

7j“ r °n to prove, in many later articles and : 
^kS,' that thq humanists’ fanciful, re-': 
^2^™ohs of ancieht-ruusic had both influ-- 
- some composers amjj helped , 

■ PPeta^ ideati about the nature and 

if J^^i^Wover ,wpso’nly the starting-pqint 
^ • W alker’s carder, as this collection- rjehly' 

; The toqls thqt' he consistently-' 

f tb ttlc^oUrees proved tq have a logic of 

s'S gwp.7 : ppe' that foredtii him to attadk; an 
'.fofosting variety . of texts and topics, 
In tKfl'ioinc. nl». 


apparently clear as “harmony" or “exorcism" - mt 

could be interpreted without careful scrutiny of su l 

the contexts in which it appeared and the larger an 

technical vocabulary to which it belonged. No 
Renaissance idea was too foolish to deserve „ 
intensive analysis - analysis designed to recov- pc 

er the unstated assumptions in the light of en 
which apparent folly could have seemed good or 
sense. And no classical or patristic text was so Tl 
obscure or baffling that it could have played no ac 
role in forming early modem thinkers’ motives P> 

and methods. la 

By applying these deceptively simple prin- p' 
ciples to Renaissance texts on music, Walker bi 
found that he was opening many doors where T 
he had meant to close just one. His interest in c | 
Renaissance accounts of that subtle "spirilus" in 
by which music made its impact on the soul led . a 
him to reconstruct the variety of "spirits" si 
- which had played a pari in early modern natu- 1 
ral philosophy, to follow the intricate ways in t 
which these were confused, conflated, and i: 
occasionally clarified in philosophical debate, 
and to prove that beliefs in “spirit” and "astral f 
bodies” persisted in the central work of sup- r 
posedly modern scientists like Jean Fernel. His 1 

interest in Renaissance descriptions of the • 
power of words and music led him to incanta- I 
tions - and so to the recovery of the long- 
forgotten rituals by which Renaissance magi- 
cians had sought to make life-giving amulets, 
to drawdown the power of the sun, and toward 
off the effects of eclipses. 

. His interest In the problems that might afflict 
Christian intellectuals who dabbled in these 
practices led him furthest of all. He mastered 
Renaissance theology as well as Renaissance 
• magic. He proved a brilliant student of the 
revival of obscure heresies , the elaboration of a 
modern apologetics, and*- above all - the intri- 
cacies of an exegesis that had to support belief 
in a pagan revelation which rivalled the Jewish 
and a pagan magic which challenged the 
Christian. Some of Walker's most provocative 
essays- like those on ideas of time and eternity 
and on esoteric symbolism, both included here 
-depart from magic and music alike to venture 
bold hypotheses about the structure of Christ- 
ian thought through the ages. . 

■ Certainly no one has ever thought more 
deeply than he did about the.reasons why Re- 
naissance thinkers found allegory and parable 
incomparably powerful forms of expression - 
and assumed that the pagan poets and the 
Bible could both be best interpreted as speak- 
ing through a veil darkly. And no.scholar has 
surpassed his gift -for performing historical 
alchemy - transmuting apparent dross into the 
gold of evidence. Walker moved with eare in 
the most hideously crabbed and forbidding in- 
' telieclual territories. From the vast, ill-printed 
folios of controversial theologians, Aristo- 
telian commentators and deviant astrologers 
he derived many of the curious details - and 
, many of the sharp insights - that give his work 
such distinction. 

rilswork took many forms, rangingfrom the 
brief, suggestive articles collected here to his 
masterly extended works on Spiritual and De- 
monic Magic (1958) and The Ancient Theology, 
(1972). His teaching at University College 
London and the Warburg Institute led many 
youhger scholars to pursue research on the 
lines he had laid down, to deepen his some- 
times tentative analyses of texts ai)d to apply 
' his methods to new bodies pf mafarial. And 
though he was mdre austere aqd diffident than 
' his close friend Frances Yates, he too enjoyed 
travelling and lecturing on the ^ntinedtaqd 
. . in North America. Above ail, he ured the Neyt 
' York Review of Books ; for- which he wrote 
| many essays, as a means to call the alfantlon of 

i a large public to some of the work that. he 
' inspired, or that extended what hc haddqne. 

; Some of these essays appear fa ft* 
l ; collectioni-They show Walker to adyantoge^J 

k striketiie reader most forcibly^ writings from 
y -11 ueriods of hi* career are the mony ^erie 


mens are primarily planetary, though there are also 
superceleslia! and elemental ones. They have souls 
and aciheric or aerial bodies, according to their sta- 
tus; these bodies arc of a like nature to the human 
spirit. Planetary demons, then, are like men without 
earthly bailies who live in the heavenly spheres; they 
perform the function of transmitting celestial influ- 
ences; they can, being both soul and spirit, act both 
on man’s spirit and his soul. 


The power of words in magical operations works, 
according to Bodin, demonically: the demons who 
produce the effects respond to one particular formu- 
la of words for one particular effect. For example, as 
every peasant knows, a certain verse of a certain 
Psalm will, through demonic agency, stop butter 
being made. 

The distinction between a witch and a demoniac is 
dear and usually well maintained. The devil is not 
insiBe a witch's body, as he is in a demoniac’s; in 
consequence a witch docs not suffer from convul- 
sions and a demoniac does. 


The contrast between level tone and lurid con- 
tent is typical of Walker's work, and distinctive 
in the field as a whole. 

Many of Walker’s English contemporaries 
found it hard to recite such doctrines without 
making their own distaste for them clear. They 
approached believers In demons from Ihe 
standpoint of analysts hoping to dispel de- 
lusions. They saw the occult as a destructive 
temptation to which Western man hnd long 
been subject, a regression from reason, r fatly 
degeneration of religion, WnlkerVsuccessors, 
by contrast, Tarely mention the details of such 
beliefs at all. They approach believers in de- 
mons as anthropologists, looking less for ideas 
than for tensions and solidarities in a larger 
society. Sometimes they have been known to 
dismiss the details of such beliefs as mere 
symptoms unworthy of close attention. 

Walker, as the passages quoted suggest , was 
neither an analyst nor an anthropologist, but a 
taxonomist. He treated pasL beliefs as things of 
colour, delicacy and variety, which had to be 
captured, preserved and systematically dis- 
played if the world that had spawned them was 
to be known. He rarely spent time deploring 
the irrationality or inhumanity of those he 


studied; he took relatively lilt fa interest in K the 
soriql situations in which magic and demons 
had flourished (though he was by no means 
oblivious to the findings of recent social histo- . 
rians). Rather, he dedicated himself lo under- 
standing theorists of astrology and casters-out 
of demons as they themselves (and their con- 
temporaries) did; He read, grasped, classified 
- and proved, again and again, that the 
apparently modem creations of Bacon, New- 
ton and Leibniz had contained large residues of 
traditional and magical thought. 

Walker, in sum, took as his task the delinea- 
tion of that sticky, delicate and inescapable 
spider's web of magical ideas and beliefs that 
held pre-modem intellectuals in its grasp and 
dung, in part, lo same of the founders of the 
modern world. In doing so, he followed the 
precedents set by those early twentieth- 
century scholars who first rediscovered the his- 
torical interest of magic. Boll and Saxl also 
studied astrology neither to diagnose the prob- 
lems of those who believed in it nor to explain 
their place in the social and political order, but. 
simply because they saw the belief in magic,*fn 
sympathies, occult causes and the guiding 
power of the stars as the warp in the fabric of 
Western culture: one that was not in conflict 
with, but intimately connected to, the weft of 
reason and science. 

Their enterprise - and Walker’s - has Us 
limitations. But it has enormous virtues as 
well. Walker taught us to see the natural and 
social worlds as pre-modern Europeans did. If 
he did not illuminate their motives with the 
flickering torch of the social sciences, he cap- 
tured and explicated their ideas with total re- 
spect for their sources, their integrity and their 
historical distance from us. He did as much as 
anyone ever has to show that early hiodem 
men inhabited a cultural as well as a physical 
village immobile. And for carrying out that 
demanding exetcisc in erudition, tact and will- 
ingness to hear the dead speak in their own 
voices, he deserves our careful study and atten- 
tion. 
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Stuart Woolf 

VITTORIO FOA 

La Gcrasalcmme rimandata: Domande di oggi 

agli inglcsi del prime novecento 

334pp. Turin: Rosenberg and Sellier. L3Q,0(jb. 

The peculiarities of English society, and their 
historical origins, have long attracted the 
attention of foreign intellectuals. In particular 
such scholars from the Continent - or 
“Europe" as the English persist in calling it - as 
Elie Haldvy, Karl Polanyi or Nikolaus Pevsner 
have made seminal contributions, perhaps be- 
cause geographical closeness heightened their 
sense of the difference of their own intellectual 
formation and hence their ability to view 
English society through a different lens. Vit- 
torio Fob's study of the first two decades of 
twentieth-century Britain inevitably arouses 
such reflections because of its sharpness of 
observation, originality and idiosyncrasy. 

An active anti-fascisr, imprisoned by the 
rdgirr\c in 1935, Foa spent his entire career 
after the war as a trade unionist, one of the 
leaders of the most powerful of the three Ita- 
lian confederations, the communist-socialist 
CGIL, Oplike almost any British (or indeed 
other Italian) trade unionist, he has retained • 
(lie wide-ranging curiosity and passion for re- 
search of a committed intellectual and since his 
retirement at the age of sixty in 1970 has dedi- 
cated much of his energies to an exploration of 
the history of the British labour movement. 
Unduly modest, Fob disclaims to have written 
a history took; but his “questions of today to 
Englishmen of the early twentieth century” in 
. fact exemplify what all historians practise: an 
interpretation of the past derived from the 
preoccupations and assumptions of the pre- 
sent. What is more open to question is whether 
’ the intensity of Foa's experiences and preoc- 
cupations as a trade unionist and socialist may 
not have weighted his analysis disprop- 
ortionately. 

For Foa (as for most foreign and some in- 
digenous socialists), “English society seems 
animated more than any other by. class anta- 
gonism and less than any'oiher by socialism, at 
least in its continental meaning as a profound 
transformation of the social system”. The ex- 
planation of this contribution he finds, on the . 
one hand, in the particular pattern of evolution 
of the British working class and its institutional 
; forms of representation during the;nineteenth 
century rand, onthe other hand. In thecapadty 
• of the ruling class to confront and absorb recur- 
ren [ pressures for radical change spontaneous- 
ly generated from below within the working- . 

• class movement; The result was the 'definitive 

: defeat i n the years 1915^21 of the most serious '• 
'■ challenge., to capitalism: the. syndicalist shop 
' stewards’ movement. At the centre of Foa’s : 

- . interpretation is a concept of working-class cul- 
; turc which builds on the well-established His- 
- . toiy_ Workshop tradition of E. P. • Thompson ^ 
Raphael Samuel and Gareth Stedman Jotiesr ' 
..which he enriched- ip an original manner from ;• 

• his personal trade union experiences qnd re- 1 

flections. .•/ 

Two aspects of Foa's. understanding of 
i . wotbing-classculture merit attention. First, he 
stresses foe; non-uniformity of the labour.. 
: movement aj$a class. which is Internally diffe- 
/ renftated thrripghithe process of capitalist jle- 
' . , Velbpirient, but also historically and hence geo- ■ 

■ graphically - ^nchpfdd ; vrirh,, the consequence ’ 

/ that, it expressed iuelf hi j-a multiplicity of forms ' * 

‘ ;; andleVefo Foa atta.cks’lbe si mpl i S?d M artiste 
■o view .which asOTbels a grciwihg uniformity Ip. , 
■k.ihe iaboiufooyefoentfifomtheinevimblepfo-^^/ 
iri.yvftlch art^'n'IPhout t|S 
"J substituted by a clasWconscious pfoletariat. 
His own -approach js more sophisticated: .he 


of work ing-<lais cul turd, in home pnd neigh--: 
i bourhopd ai rauch as in the work-plate, can 
explain the sqmetitneS negative practicalcon* 
sequences of uftipn lexers' deejsiohs, which, 
are based exclusively onnyieW of the worker in 
the 'foctoryV Fba!£ discussion dfttiat;. btory 
; qu^Ubp of - British lajjpur histbrio'grapny 
^king-class patriotism hi 1$14 - dismisses 
Ideological analyse*! offoclalist Ideas and par< 
L ties in favour of an illuminating and refreshing 
cpltyiql inl^retatlon of a “plurality of con : 
kddiisqeiS”' that permitted the . Individual 
wdrkof both* to support s general policy (of the 


just war) and to defend his rights in a concrete 
situation, e.g. to resist wartime productivity 
measures. 

If working-class culture in general needs to 
be seen as a complex, fragmented and contra- 
dictory cluster of attitudes, more impermeable 
to than receptive of middle-class culture, then 
Foa argues that the culture of work acts as a 
unifying agent. Here his analysis benefits from 
his intimate knowledge of the labour process in 
an advanced industrial society, and is also col- 
oured by his faith in the labour movement. He 
illustrates expertly the nature and mechanisms 
of friction and conflict in the different indust- 
rial sectors in early twentieth-century Britain. 
Control of the labour process he sees not only 
as the major theme of social conflict in the- 
Edwardian and war years, but ultimately as the 
almost transcendental key to the history of 
human labour: as an inherent resistance to the 
capitalist, externally imposed organization and 
ideology of labour. But Foa’s definition of this 
control is concerned less with the Marxist reap- 
propriation of the means of production than 
with technical control of the tempo and pace of 
production. In this sense, the factory system or 
taylorism, like automation today, are merely 
different moments of a uniform, long-term 
capitalist assault on the worker’s independence 
qnd the very fact of this constant pressure being 
exerted on practices that encapsulate core ele- 
ments of the worker's culture, explains the 
inevitability and Irrep ressibl 1 i ty of conflict. For 
Foa, daily resistance at the work-place, in de- 
fence of an independent “space” and self-man- 
agement, accumulated slowly and deeply until 
it expressed itself in the form of collective 
struggles. And despite repeated defeats, such 
resistance will continue, adapting and invent-, 
ing new methods to meet the changed situa- 
tion: “there is an informal organisation of 
labour which escapes management decisions, 
as there is an informal organisation of life . 
which escapes every government”. 

In this context Foa analyses the social history 
of Britain between 1910 and 1921. Some of 
what he has to say will not be new to English 
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GORDON PHILLIPS and NOEL WHITESIDE 
Casual Labdur: The unemployment question 
in the port transport industry 1886^1970 
324pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
0198227779 


The history of the' dock work-force in the past 
hundred years furnishes us with a cautionary 
tale about public.concern and sympathy: their 
ardour, confusion and futility. In the late 1880s 
and > early 90s, and again at -intervals 
- before 1914, the plight of the, dock worker 
arrested the public conscience as being the 
epitome of. misery and degradation lb the un- 
7 regulated' labour market of an irresponsible 
capitalism.' Dockers', were hired arid fired by 
the day or half-day with as little' ceremony as 
d iraughr. animals. Naturally' the dockets per- 
sonal habits. Were feckless, too, .vicious and 
hedonistic.' The saloon bar was'jhiS fqtnijy 
hearth, an affronlto theVictorian idealization 
of home. Thiis; in i he debates generated about 
‘the poor and. their, previnfoble poverty, from 
TheRitterCry ofOmcast London (1883) to /h 
Darkest Entfahd fMdl iheWgy Our (1890), it 
wXs : (he docjfot ; who 'whs judged to have the* 
Mrterest 5 ry an# ihe bl^kest experience, all 
the more grilling to reformers who were confi- 
dent that in His'caise salvation was simple. 
Rational ’.men advocated “ration jjli&tion", 
that Is; a. deCjaiitf qllzqtipn of- the work-force in 
drder that Industrial stability . and . personal 
security ihlghiinQurish,,; ' 1 • 7-' 
i;' theproblem was identified aspne of under- 
employment as much as ofunemploymenu bbt 
the simple solution :’prqvcd surprisingly 1 diffl- 
dult to implement and, after theffcreat -Wijr 
public concent in the question gr ew leas As new 
aqdappaiehtiy mpmcf^erying Objects ofedm- 

7 'povqitjMBund I i oflhe 

rihbourmarketleftthc.waforffonisofEastU)^ 


readers, but the coherence of his interpretative 
scheme will provoke positive reflections, not 
least because it bears so characteristically Con- 
tinental an imprint. The outbreak of social ten- 
sions after 1910 is used as a case-history of the 
symbiotic relationship that forms between ma- 
ture capitalist development and class conflict 
as the workers grow aware and intolerant of 
inequality. If the distribution of wealth and the 
accumulation of profits aroused resentment in 
Edwardian England, mass primary education 
in turn increased the conflict because of the 
inability of capitalist society to offer outlets 
appropriate to the level and expectations of the 
newly instructed. The Liberal reforms, under- 
stood as a response equally to falling produc- 
tivity and to the imperialist concern for a 
healthy race, are also interpreted as both the 
consequence of working-class pressure and as 
an attempt at social control. But the reforms, 
by their very enactment, increased the work- 
ers’ consciousness of their own rights and 
hence accentuated conflict. The industrial un- 
rest of 19-10-14 was the result of pressure from 
below: the exercise through strikes of the class 
consciousness of the unskilled before that of 
the skilled, which union and party leaders 
proved unable to direct. The primary actors 
are the shop stewards, whose identification 
with and organization of labour resistance rep- 
resent, for Foa, the one affirmation by an 
autonomous labour movement of a genuinely 
revolutionary attempt at social change through 
workers' control. He is at his best in analysing 
the elements of revolutionary syndicalist ideol- 
ogy present in the shop stewards' committee 
and he insists on their role as the link between 
industrial action and the political struggle, and 
discusses the reasons for the failure of the 
movement and its aftermath between 1917 and 
1921. 

The major cause of defeat he identifies as the 
remarkable ability of the government, forced 
by war first to intervene in and then to mod- 
ernize industry, to measure up to the workers’ 
challenge, through an able mix of tergiversa- 
tion, repression and concessions, which gained 


high road to Wigan Pier and Jan-ow, where the 
staple industries of textiles, coal and shipbuild- 
ing were suddenly in steep decline and long- 
term unemployment enveloped a work-force 
once proud, independent and skilled. The port 
transport industry faced no less grave problems 
but was out of the limelight, until recurrent 
'labour militancy arid indiscipline during the 
1940s and 50s, and technological innovations - 
automated cargo-handling' andcontaineriza- 
tion - demanded its drastic reorganization. 
Eventually, in the late 1960a, the decasualiza- 
tion of port labour was . accomplished but 
. already and without this a revolution in the 
earning power of the docker 1 had been 
achieved. Once considered (fallaciously) to be 
- the meanest paid of unskilled labourers, dock- 
. era after the Second World War rose to be 
, among the highest paid of all workers; and 
their status now bore all the hallmarks of pri- 
vilege. They formed an exclusive, almost 
. hereditary caste like a . labouring House .of 
Lords, with riparian rights. /•' 

This curious story is now . the subject of an 
* | excellent monograph by Gordon Phillips and 
Noel Whiteside, which for tlfoflrtt time essays. 
, Cud achieves comprehensiveness. Previous 
•• treatment! were limited :by period or by con- 
, centreing on institutional history , of the tfons- 
port unions espcd&Uy mid bf the favoured 
7. schemes of public administrators; social sfet- 
istidahs. and labpur ' economtsts. But there 
V were ilways at least four parties to the ritUa- 
; employers; trade unlbns, rank ahd : file, 
Vi and jsublicb'odiesfcomprisfogboth official and 
. " ex f^rt ? ’ e lCment8). None of the^C parties was 
. j. homogeneous or .consistenti moredver, 1 the 
,7 issue was i\ever..jurt one of divining where 
mutual economic interest, best, lay and then 
V negotiating; the necessary compromise and 
Rdjustments, Cultural conditioning arid the cli-' 

particular social i 
1 practices, vvka die source ' 
'V? ' ^ fl ^^l^W | ?Rri:because it was- 


the consensus of the labour movement ew 
before the deliberate smashing of redstWJ 
1920-21. The modem industrial stated 
emerges, longer-sighted as well as shoZ 
than the industrial bourgeoisie, whh its bauS 
of repressive powers but, more important b 
capacity to gain consent, riot least through ft. 
incorporation of labour leaden as instnimL, 
of soda! stability. There is a certain ditavaiit 
in Foa’s discussion of this new industrial state- 
It lacks the sophistication and penetration of 
his analyses of the varied mechanisms and In- 
struments of industrial action. One misses here 
the sympathetic understanding with which he 
treats not only the shop stewards' movemeai 
but even the trade unions, whoa? ineffective^ 
ness he ascribes to their complexity: the diffe. 
rent strata each had their own vision and lope, 
which did not always coindde with those of 
their leaders. Eveil so, Foa uses the emergence 
of this new state to explain the success within 
the Labour Party of the Webbs’ state capital, 
ism and welfare state as the only realistic 
alternative, not just to revolutionary socialist 
but to G. D. H. Cole's industrial socialism orto 
Tawney’s moral version of it. 

Foa’s study is confined to Britain and to (he 
first two decades of this century. But, as he 
admits, he sees far broader implications of this 
struggle for self-expression and industrial self- 
government. The spedfidty of the Englishcse 
is stressed and indeed emerges in the slightly 
puzzled acknowledgement that for moat Brit- 
ish workers industrial control had little signifi- 
cance as an instrument of social change. But it 
is a Britain interpreted through the experi- 
ences of a remarkable Italian trade uolosisi, 
particularly those of the 1960s which culm* 
ated in the “hot autumn" of 1969. But as the 
great challenge of 1968-9 has receded, tearing 
for most a bitter taste of disillusionment, fail- 
ure or helplessness in the current crisis; to 
Foa’s analysis is tinged with on almost fatalistic 
resignation, in which he. confesses that thed» 
tiny of political and sorial radicalism seems to 
remain the subordinate one of soliciting it- 
fqrms within the existing system. 


make their most signal contribution W 
throughout they impress by their eyerf-hamW 
and ludd exposition of the interplay of fora* 
Which conspired to frustrate' successive effbrts 
to reqrganize methods of employffledjn the 
docks. Historians of industrial relations, eco- 
nomists, sociologists and civil servants ali*. 
should ponder their conclusions conwrning 

* popular resistance to industrial ratibnalhariiffli . 

the nature of craft and work skills, manap- 
ment priorities and union objectives, jw 
government welfare and manpower stis!egw- 
The deliberation with which Phillips w 
Whiteside weigh the evidence command!^, 
highest respect, and there are few in^«® 
where their work might be improved. 
pity , perhaps, that they fail to cite Jimmy S»- 
ton’s characteristically extravagant bnt.JJ* 
the less serious assertion of the dCKrker'scfciB 
to-.be considered a craftsman.. Also twj . 
not seem to' have read or .used .the same . 

-' thor’s play, The Riot Act (1914), which 
rare insight ipto the emotional c0 ^-^ wr! , . 
unblushing vanity of a trade union offiew* ,■ 
between rpaking reasonable agrebme] 1 ^ - 
employers, enlarging the authojify 
. ion , and preserving the loyalty of tnemW'JK . 

. One final grouse about. an °therW|^^\^ 
standing book. It would be interesting's^ . 

. • more ribout foe repeatedly referred-to I . 

Williams, .architect Of: the GleariDg^*^^ 
and Iabotiir: registration schemeintrpd 1 ^^ 
Liverpoorin J91142,. ttie / 

tarit experiment in the Industry pc®??: ■ [ 

7. and arguably for the next twenty JJ ■ * 

7 Phillips and Whiteside property 

uluate That experiment but say;4aD!Ww^ 

; .|ittfe about the man. TTiey ‘hearly - 

: with William Beveridge, tlew^ gr S , , 
■ Humbert Wolfe Sis one of 
7 self-confident, vigdroi« Wd -impatico « 

infom!Mandsodallybtinker8d’’'Ciyil 

' who *?nave momentum' fo the causei 01 
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A particoloured pedigree 


Marga ret FitzHerbert 

barbarastrachey 

tleStrachey Line: An English family in 

America, India and at home from 1570-1902 

192pp. GcIIbccz. £12.95. 

057503 5935 

Family history usually contains the main ingre- 
dients of a good nineteenth-century novel - 
love death, betrayal, ambition crowned, 
ambition thwarted, honour tested, honour 
wanting, with the bonus that it is a true story 
and that the participants in the drama are real 
people. Barbara Strachey is the queen of fami- 
ly historians. Not only is she blessed in her own 
family, In all its extraordinary ramifications, 
with first-class raw material, but she is also a 
talented writer. Her history of the Pearsall 
Smith ramify in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, Remarkable Relations, was 
g model of how to write family history. But The ■ 
Strachey Line will come as a disappointment to 
her many admirers. These relations are no less 
remarkable than the Pearsall Smjths but the 
treatment Is perfunctory, the characters too 
numerous, and the time-span too great. Gone 
is the wealth of intimate detail and gone, too, is 
the reader's involvement in the story. 

Three-and-a-half centuries and three conti- 
nents are covered in fourteen compressed 
chapters with eleven family trees. From among 
the curious and assorted company one wishes 
that Miss Strachey had chosen one generation 
or even two and written about them in depth 
and at length. Maqy of the characters are 
worthy of a complete book to themselves. The 
first William Strachey was shipwrecked in 1609 
In the Caribbean, on his way to Virginia. His 
description of the shipwreck was used by his 
friend William Shakespeare in The Tempest. 
This William Strachey was also a friend of the 
poet iDonne. Throughout the centuries the 
Strschcys, even the obscurer ones, had famous 
friends. They were seldom very nice to these 
friends and in general Were a cold and unattrac- 


tive dan, though eccentric and interesting. 

Much of Miss Strachey's book is taken up 
with India, where Stracheys served as adminis- 
trators from the days of Clive (to whom Henry, 
the first baronet, was connected by marriage) 
until the beginning of this century. They were 
honest, even brilliant, bureaucrats and served 
India well. Less worthy but more entertaining 
was another Anglo-Indian family, the Kirkpat- 
ricks. into which the Stracheys twice married. 
James Achilles Kirkpatrick (1764-1806) was 
the' most colourful. He married, after a 
fashion, a beautiful Indian lady, and adopted 
many Indian customs. A later Strachey, 
George (1828-1912), who had a Kirkpatrick 
mother, also adopted Indian customs. 
Although he only spent five years in the sub- 
continent, from the age of nineteen to twenty- 
four, he insisted for the rest of his life spent in 
England on sticking to Calcutta time, which he 
considered the only trustworthy time, break- 
fasting at tea-time and lunching at midnight: 
“Breakfast, moreover, he preferred to eat 
standing, and off the mantelpiece, where it was 
laid for him, and ho liked his eggs cold. He 
finally took almost entirely to the nocturnal life 
and was rarefy seen.” It is in such brief 
vignettes of obscure Stracheys that the book 
has charm. One longs for more of thes£ and 
less of the bureaucratic achievements of the 
more successful, members of the tribe. 

The shipwrecked-William became Secretary 
of the Colony of Virginia; and the first Sir 
Henry helped negotiate the peace treaty after 
the American War of Independence. Other 
Stracheys travelled in Tibet and Persia and all 
left interesting accounts of their doings. Bar- 
bara Strachey carries the story no further than 
the Victorian generation, eschewing her 
Bloomsbury connections, of whom she notes, 
“many of them have been more than adequate- 
ly dealt with by others” (not least, it should be 
added, by herself). Nevertheless, one wishes 
she had applied the concentration which she 
earlier lavished on these Bloomsbury 
Stracheys to a longer book about a smaller 
number of their forebears. 


A mystifying magus 


Robert Irwin 

AL AST AIR HAMILTON 
William Bedwell the Arabist 1563-1632 
163pp. Leiden: Brill/Lciden University Press. 
Hfl46. 

900407241 1 


William Bedwell is perhaps best known as the 
author of Mahomet Unmasked. Or A Dlscover- 
ie of the manifold Forgeries, Falsehoods, and 
Impieties of the Blasphemous Seducer 
Mahomet. With a demonstration of the Insuffl- 
clencie of his Law, contained in the cursed 
Alcoran. Written long since in Arabic ke and 
now done into English ... (as the flrst half of 
the title runs); yet it cahnot be said that he is well 
known. He had an uneventful life as rector of 
St EtheLburga, Bishopsgale, and then as vicar . 
of Tottenham High Cross. He interested him- 
self in Ramist techniques for the presentation of 
mathematics and toiled, to produce Mesola- 
biitm Architectonlcum, a treatise on measuring 
technique for the use of craftsmen. But his very 
slight claim for fame rests on his career as an 
unsuccessful orientalist. Unlike his student 
Pococke, Bedwell never went out to the Near 
, East and he was even reluctant to seek for 
■ manuscripts in foreign libraries. This meant 
that his knowledge of Arabic was based on very 
few sources. He compiled an Arabic dictionary 
which he never succeeded in getting published 
the manuscript version was consulted by a few 
and criticized by some. Thomas Erpenius and 
Isaac Casaubon had reservations about Bed- 
well’s scholarship and, in general, he was 
more successful in attracting the friendship of 
other scholars than their admiration. . 

It is difficult to be certain about Bedwell’s 
reasons for interesting himself in Arabic, and 
hardto'^ringuish the real driving motive from 
the conventional justifications that he pro- 
duced on various occasions. Certainly he knew 
little about the Arabs and he hated Islam. He 
touted the claims of Arabic to fie a practical 
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‘All this constitutes a splendid achievement; both as a 

■ rich repository of Information and analysis, valuable 
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detonator of reflection about the political state of our 

■ World and its chances, in the long run, of holding 
together/ Geoffrey Beat, The Times Literary 
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skill, an almost universal language, knowledge 
of which would serve seamen and merchant 
venturers well; but Bedwell was also con- 
cerned to put Arabic at the service of the 
Anglican Church. Arabic was the (In fact unre- 
liable) handmaiden of biblical studies to be 
used in the elucidation and translation of Old 
Testament Hebrew. Arabic also opened a 
window on to the world of oriental Christian- 
ity. It was vaguely hoped that the Maronites, 
Jacobites, Nestorians, Copts and others might 
have preserved a more primitive and purer 
form of Chrilianity which might prove to be in 
providential accord with the beliefs of the 
seventeenth-century Church of England. 

Bedwell's interests and contacts were with 
movements, such as Arminianism or RamisiPi 
that are not now thought of as having been In 
the mainstream of European intellectual his- 
tory. He stands at the obscure centre of an 
intellectual maze, and every path that leads 
away from Bedwell leads to someone or some- 
thing more Interesting than himself - to Postel, 
the mad Arabist and Christian Cabbalist 
martyr, to Pococke, Britain’s first Arabist of 
real noie, to Bedwell’s ecclesiastical patron, the 
stylish Christian diinker and orator Lancelot 
Andrewea. Bedwell’s work has links with re- 
searches into the Ur-Sprache, with Gonopius 
Becanus, who argued that Flemish was the 
language spoken In the Garden of Eden, and 
with the revived interest in Oriental Christian 
■ communities that was stimulated by Hak- 
luyt’s publications. In the previous century, 
John Dee had interested himself in the practic- 
A1 art of navigation and in the cabbala and in 
an Oriental Wisdom which might shore up an 
English Christian Commonwealth. Like the 
Elizabethan magus, Bedwell professed in- 
terests that were both practical and exotic, but 
in Bedwell the resulting synthesis was more 
drab. 

The dry chorm of the man’s life and works 
are well brought out by Alastalr Hamilton's 
fascinating researches now made known in this 
publication of the Sir Thomas Browne Insti- 
tute. 
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An everyday myth 


Barbara Hardy 


DANIEL KARLIN 

The Courtship of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett 

281pp. Oxford University Press. £12.95. 
0198117280 


Everyone is a lover, poets are two a penny, and 
the epistolary Muse is only now giving up the 
ghost. Yet the love-letters of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett are still extraordinary. 
' They are intensely private, but though the 
ethics of their publication has been discussed 
since Robert handed them over to Pen with 
permission to do what he liked with them after 
his father was “dead and gone", their conver- 
sion into public text has not only passed 
beyond controversy, but offers rare materials 
for critical scrutiny. Daniel Karlin seems to be 
the first Scholar to seize the opportunity, with 
care, concentration and a total freedom from 
psychological clichd. 

The letters arc written by lovers who were 
poets and critics, so give access to the study of 
continuities between whnl we call art and what 
we call not-art. They are passionate, growing 
and changing as the couple make and improve 
acquaintance through letters, meet, and go on 
leading a double life, half face-to-face, half 
lelter-to-letter. The collection is concentrated 
and profuse, consisting of 573 letters written 
between January 1845 and September 1846, 
the period of courtship. Since husband and 
wife were inseparable, the letters stop on the 
eve of the wedding Journey to France and Italy, 
a week after the marriage. This is a perfected 
correspondence of language, intelligence and . 
feeling. 

The letters are also rare because they tell a' 
complete story , which begins as they begin, 

■ and ends when they end. The Browning story, 
which is also the story of the Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, Hope End and Torquay, has been 
told many times, in more than one genre. Dr 
Karliri's narrative, medium is critical analysis. 
A variant of themOst roroantjc, and orte of the 
most historically . illustrative, of Victorian 


myths, this version has several strands. It is the 
story of the rescue into love and the story of 
elective affinity, both frequently fictionalized; 
-of an escape from patriarchy, as Elizabeth Bar- 
rett herself saw and articulated most clearly; of 
a woman who was not just sequestered, like a 
princess in a tower, or Garissa Harlowe in her 
father's house, but trapped in her own guilty, 
indulgent and genuine ill-health; of a woman 
who was rationally critical of bourgeois mar- 
riage, but was successfully persuaded to use 
her legs, walk into the streets, get married and 
leave her room, family and terrible father. 


ters, and his sons too, from ever marrying. 
Karlin’s sober scholarship makes the myth 
emerge even more appallingly, dressed in the 
costume, and speaking the language, not of 
fairy-tale but of everyday life. This book pro- 
vides the monster with motives, which make 
him as real as he was. When gossip speaks of 
the possibility of him throwing Elizabeth out of 
the window, this is, as Karlin says, to convert 
Elizabeth’s rhetoric into literal act, but her 
imagery is not exaggerated, and this analysis 
documents with deadly nicety the nuances and 
processes of her fear, and fear of that fear. Her 



By inspecting language, Karlin interiorizes 
myth. He claims to be performing an act of 
demythologi 2 i(]g, turning legend into history. 
£’m not sure that this is what he really does. 
The story of the courtship is scrupulously re- 
vised, gossip coolly disentangled from evi- 
dence, psychological speculation -firmly based 
Qn fact, and shaken free from Freudian banali- 
ties. But this fastidious sifting leaves the myth 
intqct. Edward Moulton Barrett was not An 
ogre, jiut he was a dreadful man. His patri- 
archal oppression took an idiosyncratic form, 
gjricete, d{dn’t wf 
mates , : 


hi^djfoi’t wpnt to chopse his daughters’ 
i for tlierfii but wanted to' Keep hfs d&ii|h- 


father loved her, true, but parental domination 
is compounded, not alleviated, by affection. 
To make your children as sly and timid as the 
grown-up Barretts were is brutally violent. - 
When Barrett turned on sufficient displea- 
sure to forbid Elizabeth going to Italy for her 
health in the autumn of 1845, It is probably 
true, as Karlin suggests, that he wasn't being 
simply tyrannical, but sadly and fearfully influ- 
enced by the drowning of his eldest son, "Bro”. 
It is also true that Elizabeth enjoyed freedom, 
to write, -read and see friends. (One of the 
, fascinating developments in the story is the 
lovers’ physical intimacy, developed in the 



Ian Ker 


ROBERT GRAY 

Cardinal Manning: A biography 
366pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £16.95. 
029778674 X . 
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Herbert Vaughan, who was Henry Edward, 
Manning’s successor as Archbishop of West- 
minster, had been his closesLally and collabor- 
ator in the prosecution of extreme ultramon- 
tane policies and in the persecution- of moder- 
ate Catholics like John Henry Newman. But - 
when, as Bishop of Salford and in defiance of • 
his chiefs passionate crusade against drink 1 , he 
attended a . licensed Victuallers' dinner in 
1 Manchester in the -1880s,- he gravely offended 
foe elderly Cardinal. At their next meeting in ' 
London,; a heated argument ensued Which en- 
ded in Manning’s peremptorily changing his' 
will to remove Vaughan as his literary execu- 
'tor. Later, Vaughan commented wryly that 
" this Impulsive reaction in 1 effect cost Manning 
; his posthumous reputation ; as it resulted In his, 

; private; paper* falling into the hands of a 
Cathollc jobrnalist called E. S ; Pprtell, who 
[ was id cl&lrri foatMahpihg had appointed: him 
ashfs official biographer. It was Purcell's best- 
selling and sensational Ufa of Cardinal Man- 
■ ning , in two volumes ( 1895) .that inspired Lyt,-' 
"ton Sirachey’s notorious profile, in Eminem 


1840 he was Archdeacon of Chichester, a dose 
friend of Gladstone and brother-in-law to' two 
of .Wilberforce’s Sons, who had also married 
two.of the beautiful, Sargent daughters. He' 
seemed destined for the highest office in the 
Established Church. But, increasingly Influ- 
enced by the Tractarians, and particularly 
Newman, Manning began to have doubts ab- 
■ out the Anglican position, which finally led to 
his secession to the Roman Catholic Church in 


passion that warmed an otherwise cold perso- 
nality. It was When this heart combined with 
the iron will and an extraordinary' practicality 
: that he was at his. most effective and impress- 


i ive, as in his intervention m the London dock 


strike of 1889. 

, There was never any doubting Manning’s 
strength' of will, but it was not always sup- 
ported by his heart and mind. Gray appreciates 
the intellectual limitations of Manning’s ultra- 


ioci TvZji ■ 7 .j miwia.iuai mniiHuuns or Manning's Ultra 

1851. Ordination to the priesthood only a few montanism, which in practice seriously under 
weeks later was the beginning of a meteoric mined his policy of integrating Catholics int 
rise. In Rome, continuing his studies, he came - the mainstream of English life. But the ai 
to know Pius IX well, and returned to London . thof’s attempt to excuse Manning's absolut 
tobe the collaborator and confidant of Cardin- 1 refusal to allow Catholics to go to Oxford an 
al Wiseman: A mere, fourteen years .later. he Cambridge, on the ground that it would hhv 

Kaah Inmn vlalont 1 L. A — l-L' I . . 1 


continue his dro-Rdman policies. In 1870 he 
pfayed a crucial role in securing the definition 


Vl&orfans , of an ambitious and unscrupulous 

c.' :! : 


ecclesiastic 

^Manning was bom in 1.808, the son of a 
V wealthy Evangelical Member of Parliament, 


’ deeply Involved in the philanthropic causes of 
' William Wiiberforce. From Harrow Manning 


went dp to Oxford where he was teiettetf Presi- 
dent of the Uhlon arid took a First. After ©on* 
Sideling a political, career, he received Hjjily 
[ Orders, In 1833 and becd foe a cfl ra feto-and 
- widii n" the year ; succeeded the s Rectpr , of 

, Lavfngton, John Sargent; one of whose dadgjv* 
tore he married (she died four years later); By 


. :• . , ■ . • , ' — • oy* 5 Iu^um Him u wuuiu nuvi 

appointed to succeed Wiseman, in order to been inconsistent for the Archbishop to pernji 

. Catholics to attend non-Catholic universjtfe 
; .while hewas fighting for the.principle of churcl 
• Schools, jafs with his otherwise very, clea 
understanding of Manning’s enormous cap sc 
ity for pragmatism as wdll as dogmatism whei 

■ circumstances demanded, Certainly, Man 

■ ring’s usual practicality was not evident in thi 
.fiasco of the foundation of a university collegi 
at Kensington under the absurd Mgr Cape! - 
’the result of whicl} was that Cafoollcs wen 

:SKsssaasxsa 

nsssasssssst stas? 

ereatdr qf Middietnardl'i Mr 1 Bplst rode, 

« another great Victorian ex-Evangelical, would 
r^t, have;. btfoo surprised by MahnlngV 
apparently whollyV unconscious attempt to 
cheat Newmao . of the cardinal's hat;it was 1 


. of papal infallibility at the first Vatican 
.Council: 

Robert Gray’s very readable Cardinal Man - 
nihg: A biography shpws ably and clearly that 
the popular picture of Manning is a caricature, 
but foat like all successful caricatures it con- 
taiq* the unmistakable lines of a true portrait. 
Gray ; not 6pty . appreciates thq essentially 
Evangelical nature and Origin of Manning’s 


aw viu^onuy, as a seaucm 
temptation, because he had loved his own dm 
there so much, is estrange argument when oij 
considers that it was his Oxford backgroun 
and cnnn^tinne iBiktAU I- -'.f ; • • ^ 


i . * # • .7^ vwvngiuuji 

"! Which we^ largely respd^s 

' S e f ° r , ^°™^jlable influence and powe 

i ClfftV olert mino, il>. -l jC . i . - 


■; ^eSiasKal exerciMi bu^Vfaeartfolt cora- 
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heart of Wimpole Street, subtly dWj 
the letters Karlin’s handling of,^! 
the safe side of specuUtlon: hesaynhS 
could have done was to embrace and fa! 
what is said about kissing, l n thekC* 
excite less prudent imaginations.) C! 
sponse to the Pisa visit was an bl 
turning-point in his daughter's alknZ: 
completed transference to her lover mi 
was sheer bad luck for him, like hisd idfa! 
take the family out of London while 
pole Street home was redecorated, just lk 
moment when Robert’s patience aad b 
were in danger of running out, with the, 
season. It is true, as Karlin insists, iha k 
zabeth needed to tell herself the non i, 
certain way in order to get out. AUbmg 
to drain other affections, and her 
Robert speedily chilled the warm fri 
with Miss Mitford, as well as her GlialfcZ 
. Karlin is very good on the pathology* 
tory of her tuberculosis, bereavaauLii 
and the complex family pressure! fthda 
longed invalidity. His speculation Es aciiieS 
.never commonplace. His rebukeofBwj* 
ler’s lively but stereotyped judgment*^ 
Elizabeth’s so-called sibling jealoiqisi 
Robert's play of passiveness, .must belt 
The intelligent and witty commentaykij 
original when it examines the language^ 
ing. I especially admired the disosioietk 
key theme of power, which shows itstiafc 
lovers' arguments about dr^matiezodpeem 
poetry, duelling, kindness, gratitude, iM 
dependence. Karlin perhaps says too itti 
out the weakness of EUzabethJbUTSjftptai 
but he is careful to distinguish betvoilt 
quality of the letters and of the morc itaftf 
verse. The book comes,,tp ; M appropdRl 
complex conclusion. It examines theism 
Browni ng paid in Sonntts from 
especially the one beginning 
not copy fair my past", iwhere. 
assimilates and responds to 
achieves the liberating act, imporhqtBl 
marriage and her poetry^ of ceasing tod 
mate, of secularizing old icons and 
displacing transcendentalism in the ittW! 
Eros. ... ..... -j; r«A . 


nite, positive, uncompromising, 
can never be. God fbrbidl” .rj . 

Unfortunately, Gray’s jack °f WJ* 
theological matters, while hot radically 
ing to a study of a churchman 
theologian, does le«j 
personalizing or simplifying them- ' rah ^ 
quite alarming, os whei, Writing asij«F 
he cheerfully remarks that Manna fi g 
logical position was generally 
forward than that 6f Nfewman. 
credulity to accept the claims of W ^ 
Church, it tests the intellect still row 
such a commitment and therfh wft^ 
with reservations.” This briiq 
approach reflects.a certaib' 
and expression that mars the boot ^ 

number of cheap speersat 
mind. Is obviously as far, beyoib wjS 
Gray’s as is' his sensibility! wnicn uf^. 
ses as tiresome toilchiqess. 
-accuracies and pUsapprehepac^ ^ 
‘several gratuitous innuendoM.vW^i^ 
ample, that Newman regardw 
controversies" as ^nidre 
"riineteenth-centurypWa 0 !^. 1 ^^ 
false or a statement ofthe oN^^L 
gy was fifa linq and soripl .a^^. ^ 

: The lait words of the baolc^/'tTO- 
nlng is not saved gqvhpty ti^ j 

Qod hejp the rest of .pfi” r am an 
sion to a biography,; 

: Manning ?o sfrorig.animp^? 
jack; of charity in the p^y'V^.c. 
-ntirrow^ ^^siori 1 .pf.thafo^ r ^.-;^ 
Catholic Church. Perhaps; ?^^ 
Robert Qray’s own kind, of 
a^flip reflection" thitWP?.^ 

; too seriously; If so, o^^.^ 
Pftncy.of tphe iarid J 

. sppHs an dthervri^^drtijmo 1 ®^ 

. hpWever, a definitive M 


Knowing the throne 


bude Rawson 

1984: Driving through 
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ccntly, punk poetry. And soon. To some extent, this 
was but to split up poetry that had existed previously 
into yet more definitions. In other cases, it was to 
break genuinely new ground. 

This headlong incoherence, coarse naivety, 
pompous imprecision and sheer zany addle- 
ment run right through the book: “Today, 
Macmillan mainly publish just Causley and 
R. S. Thomas who, without colleagues pre- 
sent, look sadly forlorn outside a list in which 
ideal-situation poets aid poets in the eyes of the 
capturing of readers”; “Kingsley Amij is prac- 
tically a household name with Lucky Jim in his 
curriculum vitae”; “where Hughes's influence 
has tended to dwindle a bit, British poetry has 
slumped into complacent states of moribundi- 
ty”; Shakespeare “had the integrity not to 
write garbage, with a few exceptions of 
course’’; Bunting’s “work is rich with esoteric 
reference, personal anecdote and private ac- 
tion and, in this, it is self-indulgent but it can be 
said to avoid the worst of that ilk for it does 
provide a wide entry for others to come in to 
it”. One has the feeling that to quote anything 
from this book is to invite disbelief. Every 
. sentence cries out for a sic. 

Booth periodically suffers from vague 
memories of Wordsworth'B "man speaking 
men". Or rather, because he dislikes academic 
obscurantism, and likes things put directly, he 
rephrases it thus: “a good poem, in shortfl], 
emotively uses words to express intelligent or 
emotional thought from ope human being to 
the other”. And if this isn’t direct enough, 
here’s another rephrasing, applied to the Bea- 
tles: 


orthography or proof-reading, and a tendency, 
perhaps inevitable, to be a year or more out of 
date at the moment of publication. 

Thwaite’s sympathies arc for quieter, more 
decorous styles, and especially for that mode 
of sensitive meditativeness which nowadays 
makes British poetry misunderstood or even 
disliked in other parts of the English-speaking 
world. He writes with'real discrimination ab- 
out such styles, even in their weaker manifesta- 
tions, noting for example Day-Lewis’s Har- 
dyesque felicities as well as the less nuthentic 
moments in which the poet “moralizes in a 
wistful way that sounds like diluted Robert 
Frost”. He is most persuasively appreciative, 
perhaps, on Elizabeth Jennings's “clarity and 
cool formality . . . imposed on personal, con- 
fessional material, fixing and assuaging turbu- 
lence and disorder by speaking so calmly and in 
such level tones”: 

a steady and persistent contemplative gift, rational 
but open to mystery, tender but unsentimental, ex- 
pressed in forms and words that were almost always 
pure, dear, gravely lyrical and committed to a sense 
of hard-won order out of chaos. 
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Two, books devoted to British 'Poetry since 
I960 have recehlly fliudded their way into the 
*wid. One is civilized, literate and dull. The 
o&r Is uncivilized, .illiterate and dull. The 
Ni by Anthony Th^ajte, is an updating of a 
British Council booklet of 1973, one of the 
fflore;inert exercise* in an unenficlng series, 
*0<J mjjdi given to ex cathedra, vacuities like 
C . ; ; / ' / 

I [Vwnpp Scanned] goes, wrong It 1 b almost 
jwsyi because <j[ careless or contrived language. 

be said 6f Abac, ia poet whose strategy 
is more glvdn to whimsy: this can ■ 
« ^ntly channlng, as in “Not Adlestrop”, but he is 
. best when be still sticks to quiddities but goes 
into ibetn, as he doesih ‘‘Olfactory Pursuits”. 

u jrour digestion: u strong and won’t thrive 
and. Water, then yOu might want to 
j^Tor the . driving iibgwash of Martin 
Ws sllmjtiye account. His thesis is s that 
ha ^ only been “alive to the peO- 
{ifoe to time, the first time being 
'•jfflTCwn hundred years ago or so" when The 
acted as *thd Anglo-Saxon’s 
, 1 JMjf 111 ' cdyeflng Ips existence in/ its 

I Pibbr ^ fimes’ ^d -poets were riot: so 
T^fOke Milton,’ Whom to this day “few Lop- 
: ^-^J.^vers ,6r Leeds lorry drivers or West 
^.Wariners bbther to read”: Only in this 
:■ hgain ‘‘f each[ed] through to 

9? ®an .. . . '. as it did on long nights in 


f phoii man .. . . . a^it did an long nights in 
^on/hall8”: The’ groat revival, riven 
J^sjow to occur, and shortlived, main- 
i ten years from 1964”, And 
;i- !:T;^ a ^bappene^ int bat wonderful yeaT: 

came infp being, some barring back to' 
^J^ Mbehj. arriving fresh.lo the times: 

. tws Dutni hadopw bejn “pastoral” dr “lyric- 


“She loves youl -Yeah! Yeahl Yeaaoaah!" is hardly 
Wordsworth. 

Or is lt7 *'• 

It was an expression ofthe time, of an emotion and 
it reached millions upon millions. 

• By similar criteria, the Milk Marketing 
Board makes it, poetry-wise: 

“Drinka Pinta Milk a Day" . . . becomes a poem. So 
does the more current milk plug, “Gotta Loila Bot- 
tlo”. It uses the best words in the beat order and it 
appeals' to the emotions in that it brings about a laugh 
(if you like inilk or own a dairy) or a groan (if you 
hate milk, .seethe slogan as an overworked cliche or 
are au alcoholic). - ' 

'• No wonder Booth sees the 1960s as a sort of 
golden age, when “The two Adrians [Henri 
and Mitchell] and McGough were kingpins in 
the boom years". Booth's idea of poetry is 
highly populist, whUe Thwaite’s book casts a 
cold eye on the poetry-showbizmeri "of the 
196&, now “elder statesmen of entertainment 
. . . respectable”. As to thejr avatars of the 
1980s, “such people as John Cooper Clark, 
Linton Kwesi Johnson, and the marvellously 
pseudonymous ‘Attila the Stockbroker* (John 
Baines)”, TbWaite says they “despise any no- 
tion of. . .beingconsiderod , pbets , ■’ , and pro- 
poses “to take them 6t their own valuation”. . 
Booth on the other hand complains that these 
“rant" and rock poets are ignored by “estab- 
lishment” people like Thwaite, “who, with a 
training of academic backgrounds and a repug- 
nance towards 'folk art’ . .' . rejected them 
, automatically”. Booth’s book is, incidentally, 
fpll of leery worldly wisdom about editors who 
favour their pals, or the risk# of paying to get . 
r your poems published; He once submitted tw* 

• poems “constating of the' first, jlpes of all of 
Dylan Thomas’s poems . . . jumbled up and 
wi ‘‘ehthusiasticajly” offered publicahoit for a 
■ fee of £12.$0 for the two. The fact that Thg- 

mas’s poems could be pUblishedln anyorder 
may /strike some as the real oddity,, but th^ 

offer to Booth is as nothing compared terthe 
: expectation that anyone ought to pay £13.95 
for a copy 1 of his own book. ' , ' . • 

• .'.'Booth' has a certain gift, for .quotation; to • 

compensate for ' 

^itri - arid he someriiries: dtei a . better than 

: average passage from a ,rec ? pt 

! 'sofirt about ihe only 
ariree, apart from a pdmmon dislike of Craig 

Se- TO^ooth; RainB; fe snother. of tht»e 
" as priritry editors of;big P ub S e ” 5 ^r^ 


Booth also admires Jennings (“n quiet poet, 
one who writes very much from the innermost 
comers of her privacies”!), but in the context 
of his book as q whole this seems a kind of 
aberration. As if to reflect this, his judgment of 
her is energetically vacillating: 

She is not a “great" poet because she shuns publicity: 
a cruel statement up to a point but one that is valid. 

Unless poets these days seek out audiences they 
reduce their chances of greatness, but what sort of 

greatness it is is questionable. Our world demands are Qr that Is the story you 

that the great stand in the spotlight otherwise they Qn ^ M Ui 0U nh a fresco were trying to be 

are leaser. Elizabeth Jenning s nevertheless great as before the light killed it. 

a poet, but she doesn’t look it. . , . _ 

Good .0 know when w. ..and, grna.nnsv 

tebsssrtss: 

The volumes come from the major publishing indulgent temptations o 
houses (Chatto, Faber) and from the kind of had bis outrageous l)quis, but the fashionable 

successful “small” presses on which Booth dress made much of that quite pardonable. He 
confers a bouncy, ayiracujar approval (Anvil, would be dependable at Ust. thpugh bi& too tale 

SLrEb), with oHe volume from <Wt, ' S^StTfiSSi 

which Booth places somewhere in between, penh? Did he think there was any point in such 
and about whose director, Michael Schmidt, pe rn j C ious liberalism? The evening Is a wound 

he doesn’t know what to think: 

and it seems we are below the snowline. . 

Schmidt . , . has become so big ag to no longer be an CarQ i ^ Duffy’s Standing Female Nude 

independent unali press ^ has more aggression thaq con irol- In the early 

f l ^.'i^ r gener U ^7^ to ^grec ^th one, ,y part of the book, thta repeatedly emerges in 

but Jtriilght Well tie folio modesty. He must know the- prosy anthologizing impersonations of some 

throne from which he controls so. much. . object of dislike: foe racist chatter of school - 

. None of the books happens IP .conform to children echoing the. nastiness of their elders: 
j Boofo’s favoured, performative or expression- ! .. what n phllistjne ‘*Head 6f 
1st -nfodes, -and several belong broadly to thht 1 : a poet visits foe school; a hostile ; Alphabet tor 
orderly meditative tradition, . “rational but Auden” in which an unfocused rancour against 
open to mystery”, which Thwaite identified that poet issues in a prolonged hammer-blow* 
with Elizabeth Jennings'. ■Booth would doubt- serips of jeering imitations of his style, in all 
less ascribe all this to foe hegemonism of foe eases, foe mimicry Is extended; ; with an nnspaT- 

editorial establishment, though the fullest ex- ■ ing and undifferentiated harping on every tiny 
amples (as well as the majority pf volumes) .. spite-arousing detaf Jjie effecL is mapprop- 
■ emanate from Petrirloo and. Anvil,; which riately relaxed, pot with satiric deiachmentbut 

Booth by and large exempts from his failing . with q self-indulgent low-pressure garrvlhty. 

■ ' ... J* - • Li* Pi.. ^ ■■ nrkfHVlC fllsH hflVf. a tendfiflCV 


ter Cathedral i.m. I. B. Gurney”: 

1 think that history's insomniacs 
Sleep deeply in this Hilton of the soul 
Where tombs are sprung with obsequies and a roll 
Of gothic deaths will soundproof the world’s noise 
For good; while If some murdered king awakes 
It's only to approve his five-star choice. 

. . . your grief 

Ticketed like some antique mifror, your brief 
And shell-numbed cry “Do not forget me qutte, 

O Severn meadows", sampler-work ol skill 
But meaningless as birdsong in the night. 

Tim Dooley’s is a bigger first book, more 
like an early “Collected”. It strikes the famil- p 
for, disciplined, private note but is more varied ' 
in its range of subject-matter and rather more 
assured in manner. It is also wittier (Hartnell 
in particular sometimes seems humourless). 
The title-poem is in fact a long sequence sub- 
titled “a journal 1975-1982”, and, as an epi- 
graph from Neruda leads us to expect, some- 
times goes beyond the classic gentilities and is 
open to discontinuities of feeling. The epi- 
graph calls for a poetry “corroded by Ihe 
hand’s obligations, steeped in sweat and 
smoke, smelling of lilies and urine, stained by 
the work wc live by". The sequence has 
twenty-fouT poems, eaqh in three leisurely un- 
rhymed stanzas superficially uniform but really 
very varied in their rhythms. The measured, 
meditative manner sometimes quickens, for 
example, into a loping Inclusiveness of defini- 
tion, or breaks out in arresting light-lipped 
urgencies (including urgent uncertainties) of 
perception: 


Schmidt . , . has become so big &q to no longer be an 
independent small press but simply one of the giants, 
with poWer, influence and a position of strength 
. . / ’• He IS generally too inddest to Agree with one, 
but ittoight Well tie false modesty. He must know foe- 
throne from which he controls so much. 

- Npne of the book* happens lo .conform to 
■Booth’s favoured, performative or expression- ! 


strictures < D. W. Hartnett, Stuart Henspnand 
Tim Dooley all specialize in the studiedly is till 1 
small voice', rccordiiigdomcstH: Intimacies and 
plabidltiesj accesses; of memory sweet and , ; 
sour, meditative observations :(with «nra!]-. 
'optional extras of vfoimsy).in rpoips and attics: 

: f Attic, uhcdnfcdous pf ttae house, (Hcnsow) / 

1 Tied membii& tye boxed arid stored , , 

, There - iaifflsb. fo’e Occasion^ photograph 
’ pgent, tttfTnowadays almost obligatory genre , 
madef^shiohable perhaps by Urkin but uSual- 
Hjlackiag Larkin’s strong ironic resonance, his 1 
. energy in the rendering of.drabiporspectivej. 

;■ Hartnett’s “The Girl in the Cove” la an wtam- 
ple, impeccable 'a nd - colourless .(a . whole .,. 
, sequence of * photograph^poehis in Oliver 

'.Reyna!ds , s5kei'/«gto/J^7?fl^^^rmust be ex- 
1 empirid, however, from-fols description, ahd 
.l M ems the product of a pe*» original anq dis- 
■tinctive voice). The ’befit poett: In Henson’s 
uneven volume is in another style, A p«r or 


Some ndji-satiric poems also have a tendency 
to go on and on, but Ihe best (“A Clear Note”, ; 
“Alliance”, “A Provincial . Party, ■ 1956”, 
“Oppenheira’s Cup and Saucer”).encapsulate 
a sad life, or a harshly disconcerting episode 
-,iyith genuine if uneven force. 

, Simon Curtis {Poetry Introduction 6) also 
writes satire rather self-indulgently, but he 
does so with an exuberant display of definifipn- 
ai and. metrical pafness rather than through, 
lingering exacerbations of spite. ItcpmpsfoOie 
same thing, but looks different. Curtis writes in 
. blliiowiilgly ’• strict’’ . metres ("He wgs too 
bloody nice, oh too bloody nice. / Couldn’t say 
no/ and he paid the' price,. 7 .Went, out with 
Marie , who's os cold as ica'?)- Th 6 verbal ener- 
gies keep ringing holfow, like ghostly echoes of 
thCspIenditJ Kit Wright. But the malice and the 
• parade Of ppintedness tend to be in excess of 
'■ what's being attacked. “Roy and Linda.”, “The 
. Adrian Mitchell Kits” arid. "Co^cagc“.* , huff 


uneven volume is in anuuw* ■> p..., v . — --- 

‘ dramatie mbnologu&s fot tn -"the Boudjccan . and puff jn protracted complacencies of host il- 
uprlrinibf ad Shnrah glimpse Into the ity jin Ihe latter a new-gtylelU crit man Is being 

livesof a slave andihermastpr.jjA larger, Jess .put. down: j 


' toeirv iK . ““Od poctry, visual poetry, . and 

Usiiir ^v ^ rategprUeri because of its subject 
iove poetry was added scl-fl ■ poetry, 
^ergrouud poetry, “pop" poetry and, niore re-’ 


ILT^A- Ul W ... j, fi . — - - > 

Interesting historical sequence « concerned 
with ihe-LirtfoGldding communUy. Hartnett’s 
volume filsp eomes tp. life iq eq uHcrndtlve 
'style; finding; a resonantly, sardppic authority 
. twb-thlfds Of foe way through, irt i At.Qlquces- 


.’Archaic bourgeois Slriiciprcs mhst ’ 
Dictate fllrourgeolstext: 
That'mleUiQdologyonce grasped, 

. It’s hermeocutics next,. 1 


> f- ♦*. 
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He's a brand-new desk computer 

For poems he takes lo bits. 

“The author's dead”, you understand; 

In his place our Ernest sits. 

I recognize the type. Bui Curtis's flailing, 
flaccid obviousness tacks the necessary poise 
for effective satire, and his hectoring becomes 
as boring as the character it castigates. 

A poet whose satirical energies do not thus 
peter out in a complacent patness is Bernard 
O'Donoghue (also represented in the Faber 
volume). “O'Regan the Amateur Anatomist" 
is an angry thrusting onslaught on a sadistic 
type, terse in phrase, driving in its rhythms, 
properly extravagant in, its apprehensions of 
nBstiness - an unsettling and imaginative ba- 
lance of rage and restraint. The poems are 
mostly rooted in rural Ireland, without any 
trace of folksiness or geniaTpad dying. 

The “clarity and cool formality" Thwaite 
praised in Elizabeth Jennings is also quite 
strongly represented in Poetry Introduction 6, 
which contains quietly accomplished poems'by 
Susannah Amoore and Shirley Bell; and Sarah 
Lawson's poertis of parental loss, vivid with a 
restrained dignity of pain, also just about fall 
within the scope of Thwaite's phrase. So 
perhaps do some good poems built around 
parental relationships or memories in Patricia 
McCarthy's A Second Skin. (That volume also 
has a coy self-portrait called “Curriculum 
Vitae”, a routine that may be turning into a 
fashionable sub-genre. It is reprinted on the 
back cover and does the book no good at all.) 

The three most interesting new books are 
those by Fred D' Aguiar, Vikram Seth and 
Oliver Reynolds. The central figure in D’ Agu- 
iar's Mama Dot is a fondly mythologized West 
Indian mammy, part flesh-and-blood evoca- 
tion (the volume is dedicated to D' Aguiar's 
two grandmothers), part Black- Woman-In- 
History: 


Dorn on a Sunday 

in the kingdom of Ashantc 

Sold on monday 
into slavery ... . 

Dropped on friday 
where they burned she 

Freed on Saturday 
in a new century 

The parody of Solomon Grundy has laconic 
energy, as each day’s historical irony is ham- 
mered out. But it courts self-indulgence and 
the closing triumph rings false. The accesses of 
West Indian dialect frequently collapse au- 
thenticity into cuteness, and D'Aguiar is half- 
hearted or at least intermittent in his use of 
them. “Letter from Mama Dot”, which ends 
"Neva see com'e fo me", contains moments of 
political analysis whose well-groomed accents 
evoke not so much Mama Dot as Auntie Beeb 
at her prosiest: 

We are more and more 
Like another South American dictatorship. 

And less and less part of the Caribbean. . 

Now that we import rice, (rice that used 
lb grow wildl), we queue for most things . . . 

D'Aguiar seems to be struggling with a vep- 
triloquial bind. Some of the best poems in the 
book, even when explicitly concerned with 
/West Indian themes (“Mama Dot Against the 
Overseas Challenge”, “Guyanese Days"), 
come In very English tones of the 1980s, some 
of them learned, I suspect, from Andrew 
Motion: hinted narratives with oddly medita- 
tive intimations of violence, autobiographical 
sequences which are * both measured and 
fraught. 

There’s no Mama Dottish folksiness in 
Vikram Seth's book: 

Al home the grandmother has sat down lo breakfast 
And complains that she Is Ignored, unloved. 


Innocence and destruction 


I ilfel 


m- 

ip 


of green / and ten more years - fifteen? - / From 
D. W. Hartnett disappearing”. The fussy indecision of that 

— * ; : : penultimate line allows Merrill to link apoca- 

J AMES MERRILL lypse (the fatefully occult year 2p00) add his 

Late Settings • 6wn death. But it also ensures that universal 

88pp. New York : Atheneum. $6.95 . destruction (itself an episode in the fall myth) 

0689115792 . . takes on a new relevance: the end of the world 

“ ’ ■* • ' : is no longer biblical but nuclear. 

In "Mirabell” - the second book of Merrill's Poems like ‘Topics" and “Page from the 
ouija trilogy The Changing, Light at handover Koran” entertain similar forebodings. In the 

(Atheneum, 1982) - the . poet i? promised latter the poet buys an Islamic antique on the 
“ONE POEM BEYOND THIS IN CYCLE: ..same day that "fire . . . / Had half erased 



AFTER WHICH/ U WILL BE RETURND. 1 
TO YR CHRONICLES Of LOVE & LOSS”!; 
The; implied contrast : Is between handover's 
mythic enterprise a qd the earlier , more pep- 
spnal/po&ry subsequently 'collected In From: 
the First 'Nine (Atheneum, 1982).' Now comes 
Late Settings where the lyric stream does in- 
deed seem to have resurfaced. . ■ ■ \ 


Beirut”, The gulf between mind and action is 
webbed, by guilty complicities. By assuming a 
historical reality the apocalyptic motif has ex- 
posed tfaife darker side of creativity. The en- 
duing syntactical convolutions register great 
strain. Elsewherd this strain can be too much; 
"Day* of 1941^44” placates 1 and exorcises the 
ghost of a childhood enemy killed in action 
during the Second WorJd War,' Beneath the 


Her blood pressure is high, her spirits low. 

She is not allowed to eat gulabjamuns. 

The doctor has compiled an Index of Foods 
And today, to compound things. Is a nan-grain fast. 
Her dentures hurt. She looks at a stuffed tomato 
And considers how to dam her grandson’s swenter. 

The rich social notation and the, ironic flat- 
ness recall Eliot's “Aunt Helen” or some of the 
social vignettes of Lustra, but Pound's idiom of 
sharp laconic observation is wholly assimilated 
into a fastidious probing language that be- 
comes confidently Seth’s own. It comes over 
without' dialectal mannerisms or Poundian 
archaizing, despite its exotic settings, Indian, 
Californian and Chinese, the Tatter evoking or 
“imitating" Pound’s Cathay: ;From a 
Traveller” is a variation on “Exile's Letter" in a 
People’s Republic setting (by comparison, 
Stuart Henson's People's Republic poem “The 
Apocryphal Proverbs of the Fool of Taihang” 
is mere inert chinoiserie). The title poem and 
“The Accountant's House" are small master- 
pieces of delicate verbal and emotional disci- 
pline, observant of pathos, of ironies of be- 
haviour, of the unexpected small exuberances 
of life. And there are some beautiful stanzaic 
poems, with a sturdy Yvor Winters seriousness 
(he and Donald Davie seem to have been 
Seth's other formative influences) transfigured 
by a witty grace: “A Little Night Music” and 
the delightful “Research in Jiangsu Province”. 

Oliver Reynolds is an original. He has mas- 
tered an odd, unpredictable flatness, the 
source of haunting effects of violence and 
bizarrerie. A poem called “Victoriana", about 
a prolific contributor to the OED, a psycholo- 
gical casualty of the American- Civil War who 
lives in Broadmoor, is a small masterpiece of 
“secret narrative”, a mini mystery-story based 
on a real event and focused on the unlikely 
person of Dr Murray, compiler of the OED. It 
is told in an unrhymed four-line stanza that 


the poet. The statues actually speak to him, 
and their apocalyptic tone is all the more sinis- 
' ter for being cast in convivial apapaests, 
“Santorini" revolves round a trip to* the 
Aegean island whose eruption may have con- 
tributed to the Atlantis legend. This event pro- 
vides Merrill with the twin poles of Edenic 
innocence and apocalyptic destruction which 
he needs to 'frame his personal theme: the 
artist’s frustrated longing for a cultural and 
sexual focus. But once again the life-blood of 
the myth bubbles up through the voice of ex- 
perience. The poem achieves a sort of oracular 
casualness, an intermixture of chatty incon- 
sequence arid occult wisdom that disables any 
attempt to separate myth from fact. So three 
gourmahdizing sisters are and are not the 


bolh sugsest* and underats the w 
ballad. Deadpan m manner. appareoiuL 
sequential in its continuous forfeiture 5? 
expected rhyming closure, It bas a 
unpredictability. One of its specially e 
strengths, also evidentin “Cold W 1 
a trick of violent pay-offs quietly oofoifa 
violence both muffled and madesiS 
studied flatness of idiom and metre audit 
odd bookishness: the Broadmoor 
his Ovid and his devotion to the OEfl 
German prisoner of war who talks SdunJ 
Goethe, “a Teutonic Ozymandiu* ( 
under a T34 which “Pulped hlstnmkto 
mulch". 

There are other poems in which led 
phy provides not the setting for a “sew 
rive" but the occasion for puns and do^ 
words. “Anna Colutha in Suffolk* is and* 
rate punning fantasy with a story-lined 
“Pastoral" has an Edward Learish mj 
exotic coinages which mostly turnout e. 
learned mock-nonsense, traceable In ft 
tionaries, and the book's third and fitg 
tion, largely devoted to Welsh subjects, 
bines a strong sense of place with apt, 
penchant for lexical foolery with Welsh ^ 
The pithiest instance of the latter bW. 
glossed as the Welsh for “note”, ikp 
title can’t help evoking both epics (Durii 
and “nodding” (“Homer nodsl). In tk 
gem, satire modulates into pure verbal^ 

DJs in Broadcasting House 
Having trouble reading out 
Birthday cards from Machynlleth, 

Should note that the consonants 
LI and ch in Welsh resemble 
XI and r in Xhosa. 

A self-regarding coyness sometime* 
in , as in the closi ng line of “Cheeser.kJ 
the hard edges of a stylish, exuberantly 
pan meditation. The lapse is iaie. ; 


Fates; Merrill's abandonment of Gittcti 
is not an Atlantean apocalypse, ’n* 1 
comes in an extraordinary dream-rifloo 
having confronted an “olive-skliuntl 
doppelganger, the poet addresses the 
source of his “psychic Incontinence* 1 ' 
demotic commune at your kiss /T«rtJ 
wises, snowflake-singular I Paced » 
metrics, even as I'fatl I. Back out o/wWj 
anyone’s lo this I Upsteamlng human wj 
ble and brawl / Of now ho though, 0 
shattered star, / The music-maker, oi 
limb from limb, I Be made whole . half 
and remember himF If Merrill vecw 
further into this mysterious territorytbo 
of his seventh decade willbe "in 
lar” indeed. . '• . 


Natural surprises 




Infant Merrill la more, consistent than either: .during the Second World' Wan Beneath the.-:' . . ■ . • 

he. or, his supetmatutaV voi^ woUld haye us - reminiscences there larks a perenfiial siibject: . .* 

belieVei/The poems In Frorp ihc.Fjrst Nine, the failed find diyidedpoetio. self. But the,way v ' - . ... * ' ■ 1 — ■ — ; 

show a continual attempt tp fashion front the verse veers between camp comedy ( u This Thtl Dooley : 

autobiography; Merrill's ' penbndl '-OTya^L.i^i toots, it’s your pants up the flagpoleF). 7,- 1 — — ; 

from tjie “Broken Horae" of his parents' dl-i-j ! "and aft almost visionary exhilaration Suggests JOAN DOWNAR 

vorceto the fleeting integrations both of ma- . that Mefritt^aniarfrfc myjh-to be both^more^TOe Empire of Light 

ture sexuality and the imaginative life has been .’ and less than mere illustration. The effect is 68pp, Llskeaxd: Harry Charabers/Peter|oo 

plotted with the aid of what M. H. Abrams deeply ambivalent. , „ . Poets. £4.50. ~ ’■ V : - 

sugges(s Is a governing Romantic (and post- The dutch of wilderness poems has more 0905291522 

Romantic) obsession; the myth of a secular fall poise. Jri “Developers at Crystal, Rive?” and - ~ — — : — — - — : — — 

. and redemption. Dt this light the trilogy seems. “A.Day/bn the Connecticut tt^r M -MerraiV'' ''jOTn , Dpwnar!s first collection,- The Emoire of 

. Vcc'nf h nenarture thnn o cantimiatinn. From . Emer&nrilnn <wn(p nf natural. «i .riu, i.il u ..... . . / K 1 


while / impenetrable” is ch«td!|*f 

“as if / a conqueror arrived.’ 1 • ''Hi 

Such an unfussy movement 0**" 
ent moods and different leveh 
characteristic of Downar's pwn? 
gant metaphor that makes of 
late mounds . , 4 like a lake /. bob#* 
is. part of. the pleasure; het. J ^ 
doesnot domlnateJhem. 'W 

she describes In f ‘Bland Lan^l* ' 

.. . . * , L t . m A ortH man to 10 





.. difference now is thht tbfe myth tyiUktli^n obly'/.BAckT Image which :|s -p&cak£y' ^DoSitT 

. become aut^omoul. [; ; •. ^ 

=•; Sa Mte Setting Witoot simply return . I f^ntfttiye' Uneatkm Is '■ p^ies and thr^S'S Tori 
. vatelloye and joss’’, sln^ never' .^anUfulty ajipQtit'e U / ■; y' r ; 

^Withduta niytliical resonance. Bui nof ^ as But tlie-biarn aebieveimehi: oLLate Settings ' ■ . ^direction d ^mon«ifOT» ^ ^ 

jpti&ndoyer. voliimc ^.can it repeat earlier- an^ ^ : 4 Ws a ^ 

: lyHc^ccesacs. Though ^ the coition is framed ; ; ;forinir jfainUTar ; Vrtatuie wHfSwhq^ jx>^y The latestissufe 

. ^ by a inyth of npooende versud apocalypse theip panache ..!fb^i«e , 'tiwli64« :kiiro separate',,^ experience 'of S ' " rl wSSrU ' cdhtalip. > 

; is a hewAenjfeof historical ocluaUty whJcb‘6w«' - r flhe«|6ta| streanris: ^a;(Hp To see i^jred: ; ^ 

muchfet |JlrtrIiogy.. : Aii.tfie samp. tithoMetrijlfiiC , ;i|U«i«ie. alatiiw? in add a ilewiShiid :• ^2SS 0fl8 > 

much inort confident about hi^peniQiifli)- /• ^ also' W* ^ 

: and uilivefsal mor t a|ltyexist side ; by sidd:; *lWe; c i5l\4ded?wJf, Jtiirii^toT^qcilp MmUemal^ :• ^ eupKbrie / ^jplc * n d ^ '■ ?^ n -^ ^ 

light tip between V Ekrth arid Vehus/ Pn. \W- : ;«rid die patejriaT. Vniat is xi;bw {s:tbe Tvjaly rity th ! r ^ .Cw« 

courthouse lawn, / Kept by thla .cheerful f IWi^ .. frkeion thc^ugh%| pfmdmi^to y '■.S' 


(Which will be reviewed in 1 
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“This Is Your Subject Speaking 1 

In Memoriam Philip Larkin 

By Andrew Motion 


On one of those evenings 
which came out of nowhere, 
and one drink led to another, 
and then to another, 

_at well past midnight 
"(rain stinging the window; 
the gas fire burbling) 
you suddenly asked me: 

If you could meet one poet _ 

- they could be living or dead - 
which one would you choose? 

Partly to please you 

I told you: Hardy. Hardy l • 

All he would say is: Motion? 

One of the Essex Motions perhaps? 
Then came your candid guffaw, 

and just for the second or so 
before I laughed too, I heard 
the gramophone arm we'd forgotten 
still slithering round 

and round on a record, steadily 
brushing the label and filling 
the room with a heartbeat: 
bump; bump; bump; bump; bump. 


where apart from the weary clock, 
and wind rushing the leaded glass, 
there was only the sound of your footsteps 

clicking the wet green flagstones, 
stopping, then clicking onwards again 
as you finished your slow, irregular circle. 


There was that lunchtime 
you strode from the library 
half grinning, half scowling 
on to the Great White Way. 

Would you believe it - 
(your head craned down; 
your office windows behind 
fretting with long net curtains) - 

I’m reading the new Barbara Pym , 
and she says what a comfort 
poetry is, when you're grieving 
(but you were laughing): 

“a poem by T. S. Eliot ; 
a passage by Thomas Hardy: 
a line by Larkin" ... a line . . . 
And think what l did for her. 1 


East of Hull, past the fishdocks, 
the mile after mile of raw terraces, 
the bulbous, rubbery-looking prison, 

fields begin scrappily - the first few 
spotted with derelict cars and sheds, 
but settling gradually into a pattern: 

a stunted hedge; a dead flat expanse 
of plough or tussocky grass; another hedge; 
another vast expanse; and nowhere 


One particular night 

you were prowling in front of my fireplace 
half an eye on your drink, half on supper, 

and in the mantelpiece 4 litter of postcards, 
ornaments, bowls of odourless pot-pourri, 
discovered a jokey book-mark: ‘‘Some say 

Life’s the thing, but I prefer reading. ,J - 
Jesus Christ what balls. You spun 
round on your heel to the table 




almost before your anger took hold. 
Later, carefully pushing your glass 
through the elaborate debris of napkins 


under the leisurely, washed-out clouds 
a single thing to disturb the rhythm 
until, like a polmoid slowly developing 


and plates shpved any old how • 1 
(so it seemed you were making a. move 
in chessi or planning a battle): 1 


there is the spire at Patrlnaton - 
a fretted tent-pole supporting 
the whole, enormous weight of the sky. 


Yflujee, there's nothing to write 
which is better than life itself, no matter . 
how life might let ydu.down, or pass you by, 


I told yob about it, thinking 
your church-going days long gone 
and anyway never spent here, 


and smiled - a sad, incredulous smile 
which disallowed everything y6u or anyone 
listening then niight have wanted; to add.. 


but Yes, you said. The Queen of Holdemess. 
and closed your, eyes - seeing yourself, > 

I suppose, as I see you now: . 

the new librarian fresh from Ireland, . ... 
.ped a llin g off one summery Saturday ■ 
(sandwiches packed in your pockets, . 


. . . bui theh again, 

I'm really not surprised to be alone, ; 

"iiy w//e and l have asked, a crowd of craps' 
and "keep them till off" ; 

pii f’poid wi n v/far/d^, l can teil you. 

Though i there was [the time 1 , 

(yoii made .ft fierce deleting bleep) , 
yvrbte: n Phil!p: fve fa be in Hull \ 

from February Seco/i d for a day or so ; 
Tirgeho you at hatf past six. " 

What could J dot j. Hod a spare room 
but. ria fUrtiittitt: So put I went 


grey raincoat tied on the pannier) ■ . 

finding the. Church, standing transfixed . 
hy knots of jushly-carved stone .; 

in; the. nave’s subterranean light, ’ 
hearing the fired clock, ftnd feeling ■ •• 

that somehow no one had seCn this befor^ 

br would do again, but nevertheless ■ ■ 
convinced it would always^; | r . . 
a. shell as wthdraWn as ; the iriiud «; . '• 
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flrtrf jpm/ a fortune on a bed, 
a bed-side table, chest-of-drawers, 
a looking-glass, "that" (you grinned) 

"that vase." Anyway, he came and went, 

and then a second letter: "My dear Philip; 
wonderful to see you looking well. Thank you 
for your hospitality, and jazz, and drink, 
and talk. ” But not a word about the furniture. 


Now look at this.. 

We were stooped side by side 
to a glass display-case in the library. 

Two poems in two days: “ Forget What Did" 
and then "High Windows". No corrections ! 
Well, not many .... 

Your writing ran 

across the dark reflection of your face 
in lolloping, excited lines. Don’t ask me 

why I stopped. I didn't stop. It stopped . 

In the old days I’d go home at six 
and write all evening on a board 

across my knees. Byt now ... I go home 
and there’s nothing there. I’m like a chicken 
with no egg to lay. Your breath swam red 

i . 

in a tiny fog across the glass, 
cleared, and showed you staring down 
a second longer, reading through the line 

then straightening. Not bad. But that’s enough 
of that (one hand sternly guiding me away) 
Come on. This is someone’s subject speaking. 


You.- know that new anthology ? 

The one that Mary Wilson edited - 
the favourite poems of the famous ’} , 

Have you seen •• .. 

Ca n aghan .and Mrs T and I '• , : 

dll chose Gray's Elegy '. : . ■'! v.' ' ; 

Why wdsn’tl Prime Minister^. . . 


The ‘ last time weriiet. •. : « ‘ 

{If Tm lucky I’ll know . 

: which time isfhe last. • ; 

■ • i ■ . ■ ■,••••■; . • 

Unlucky, I mean) 
was in the pursing Home: 
buttery afternoon light* 

a hot, boxed-in corriddr > ; ' ' . 

’ : tiled with lime-green carpet, - 
the door to your rpoin ajar 

V mm r J.. : ‘ ” \. I • • • I ’ m ‘ ’ ■[ rl* . 

, and you in your llned suit -v' . 
r-> watthing "the Test ;oh telly/- " ; 

. . . in (be ; sjlbnce after applause . . : 

• , br : laconic i;eports, your Voi(^ : ■ 

■ totis. the'cpld; flat, voice , i;': 

. (tf someone describing ^hiepW 

: • • they Katdly, Hn e*; Natty's said 
* wHdi's wjrohg >■} 






r ■ iv..^!! 




Becker at Wimbledon, winning. 

He looked just like young Auden. 
That was good. I’m sure I’ll die 

when I’m as old as my father. 
Which gives me until Christmas. 

1 simply can’t cheer up - 

and don’t you start. 

And don’t you go, please, either, 
till I’ve had my exercise. 

Like skaters terrified their ice 
might crack, we shuffled 
>* gingerly around the patch of lawn . 

and fed each other lines: 
how warm it was; how fast 
the daisies grew; how difficult 

low branches on an apple tree 
made reaching the four corners — 
anything which might slow down 

. the endless, easy journey 
•to your room, the corridor again, ; 
and then the glass front door. • 

The trouble Is, I’ve written 
scenes like this so many times .• 
there’s nothing to surprise hie. 

But that doesn’t help one bit . • .. . 

It just appals me. Now you go. 

. . . / won’t come out. I’ll watch you- : \ 

... So you did: both hands lifted V 
palms out, fingers spread - . • 
more like someone: shocked . ! 


- ' ;'/v> ' V'..- 
■ - . i. 1 . i,- ' 

■ X ' 


You’li^ 


' r .V- ’’ vi-jj;-' 




"... or fendii^ sdmQthing off ; v 

, j •’ • v ... j "''7^' * • .y : . A" in passfve deaperation • j .'I:; '■! 

•' . , .. 1 ’• ; ' than like; sriraeonewaving -■ ./'A'f V':' 

■A . :',..' ‘'A. f A-\ .A 

'-yji •• • : i .V; ... .A; ^ ^atihg through ’thp . ddo/ ' 

p ' y' '"Ayy'v.-'. --A-. looked' frbin my car, . 

y : ':VV;.i i " A.''. waved back, pulJfed oUt, 

f .:'x :'Athen[ quickly -vanished •' • .'.'/r; .< ; j 

• r* ;* j .r ayeniie of 'sycamores 

; V; A; A-' r . ’A ! A-y"' 


■■ '■ j-.-; ;' r 

1 '" 1 . I \* 
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Xiv-. . u muu^ uie enipiy succi.,;,.* • . 
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Tost Magic Kingdoms' 'j e 

Sr - In his review of Eduardo Paolozzi’s ex- Cfi 
hitition Lost Magic Kingdoms and Six Paper 
Moons at the Museum of Mankind (Commen- s,r * ' 
lary, January 24) Tom Phillips does npt men- 
don the fact that similar decontextualized Cen fj 
displays can be seen at every preview of a |“ rbl1 
Sollieby’s or Christie’s tribal-art sale. It is ™ [j 
markable that the national museum of non- ® 
Western artefacts should stage an exhibition so P rob ‘ 
devoid of anthropological understanding or “®y s 
educational intent. Paolozzi transforms arte- JjJ® d 
facts into art-objects by displaying them like a dj “ ei 
collection of pinned butterflies. Old photo- e . cc ‘® 
graphs of anonymous natives are projected (0 tles 1 
heighten the sense of the exotic. Art critics P arer 
have praised the exhibition precisely because e J e P 
its psychedelic jumble of “tribal” items re- 1 

quires no knowledge of any social function that 
these objects had in their societies of manufac- ™ere 

lure. It is a collection of “tribal" lost property c " urc 
assembled by an aesthete as ah exercise in mate 
ethno- voyeuristic surrealism. If the message is no c * 

that non-Western peoples are capable of creat- AAR 
ing things by using the materials at hand and Surve 
that items of material culture demonstrate the Berke 
effects of social change, surely this is common /T} 

knowledge. Ft 

JOSEPH BRANT. Sir, ■ 

Bedford Court Mansions, London WCI. p UZZ | 

We regret that owing to Industrial action not all think 
printing errors In this Issue, have been cor- revie 
rtded, and a number of reviews and letters for l 
have been held over. We also apologize to book 
readers who have had difficulty In obtaining hasd 
the paper; distribution arrangements should reite: 
moo be back to normal. psycl 

American notes 


'Jesus Through the 
Centuries' 

Sir, - Anthony Burgess is quite right (in his 
review of Jaroslav Pelikan’s/eras Through the 
Centuries, December 20) to find “highly dis- 
turbing" the elevation of the message above 
the institutions required to make it meaning- 
ful. But Burgess is wrong to say that “there are 
probably very few Pelagians around these 
days”. Pelagius stood for a doctrine requiring 
the diminution of differences among people, 
differences he believed perpetuated by earthly 
ecclesiastical institutions. Reducing inequali- 
ties between women and men, children and 
parents, young and old, experts and laymen, 
even animats and people, is the grand passion 
of the West today. But there is no Augustine 
who knows that without social differences 
there can be no moral differences, nor 
churches that institutionalize them. No legiti- 
mate inequality, no institutions, no authority, 
no church. 

AARON W1LDAVSKY. 

Survey Research Center, University of. California, 
Berkeley, California 94720. 

'Freud for Historians' 

Sir, - Your choice of reviewers is at times 
puzzling. We all know what Ernest Gellner 
thinks of psychoanalysis, and asking him to 
review (January 24) Peter Gay’s book Freud 
for Historians is tantamount to asking for the 
book to be dismissed. This Professor Gellner 
has done, using the main body of his review for 
reiterating his well-known rejection of 
psychoanalysis, or rather the orthodox Freud- 


Christopher Hitchens 

: To mhs a PEN congress need be, or so one tells 
owelf, jio great thing. As Susan Sontag 
▼rote, exactly twenty years ago, of one such 
gathering in Yugoslavia: 

1* *u almost loo easy to be cynical. The officio! 
tknc of the congress was that venerable catch-all, 
"Tbe Writer and Contemporary Society", and, as 
W. H. Auden (who was Invited and didn't come) is 
fepwted to have said to Stephen Spender (who did 
surely In the last thirty years everything that 
be said on that subject has been said. 

in the same 1966 esrfay: 

! ■ PEN? What was that? In New York: a joke, a 
l borB . something to be polite to. Monthly postcards 
'. •‘““‘'wing cocktails at the Hotel Pierre on Which 
0Be be improbably promised the chance to 
at one Tell swoop Virginia Kirkus, William 
vA™# 8 “d Isaac Bathe vis Singer7 Expensive 
at the Overseas Press Club with dessert a 
***« on bow to write articles for travel^ magazines, 
2J PM dheussion 0 n whether the modem novel is 

to far” 7 And If (he activities of the American 

are rather remote from literature as an art, 
*“S» Would an International PEN Congress do but 
““Pound thd distance? 

^oference rubric, “The Imagination of 
0 Writer and the Imagination of the State" 
h »rily leas of fih old Dobbin trotted 
•jjund the paddock than did “The Writer and 
i "^temporary Society" two decades ago. Yet 
’ SSL!! 88 udHounced theme of Norman 
AknSf 8 PB N International jamboree last 
’ Ir*'-' And fimong the first greyhbunds out of- 

• j, tra P wh» the ci-devant b{asge Ms Sontag.' 

Aw top signature on a petition re- 
Norman Mailer’s invitation to the 
: iWretwy :of State, Georgd Shultz. AsE. L. 

orow complained, In his article igniting 
"«tontroversy,:lt ^ Shultz’s State -Pepfirt- 

• “Wthat employs the risible McCarran-Wal-. 

H undesirabHe w writers out of the 
fcriv Stat *r, And PEN has long campaigned 
of those sectlohs of the y^ct which 
■ fa»si J’r 1 * Moreover, Mailer had issued the 
iMioti without Conwlting the PEN ekecu- 
nSi!* And furthermore . as I write 
1 * rf JW York. Times reports that Ms Son- 

; wt+A S are; “till not speaking, anti 


ian version of it. For like oiheT opponents of 
psychoanalysis he takes no notice of the fact 
(hat there has been criticism of the original 
Freudian position among psychoanalysis 
themselves, and that many of Freud’s concepts 
have been rethought and reformulated. 

You illustrate my point admirably in the re- 
view which follows Gcllncr's. I refer to Peter 
Fuller’s assessment of Daniel Weiss’s collec- 
tion of psychoanalytical ly oriented literary cri- 
ticism. Fuller, as his books show, is interested 
in psychoanalytic theory though (like Charles 
Rycroft whose writings he recently edited) he 
disagrees with many of its original proposi- 
tions. His review of Weiss’s book, though 
strongly critical of Weiss's adherence to strictly 
Freudian principles, is informed and construc- 
tive rather than just dismissive. 

HANSW. COHN. 

7 Fabyc House, Cumberland Road, Kew, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Toy Soldiers 


Sir, - John Carswell’s review of James Opie’s 
Britains Toy Soldiers 1893-1932 (December. 
20), interesting though it was, contained one 
inaccuracy. As a keen collector of Dritains 
soldiers from 1914 to 1922, 1 do, not agree that 
“it is significant that neither world war mnde 
much difference to Britains' offerings”. With 
their fathers, uncles and older brothers in 
khaki, boys had little interest in red-coated 
soldiers. Aware of this, Britains first sold 
infantry and cavalry of the BEF in hill-order 
khaki with flat caps, then British infantry 
(1916) in full equipment and tin hats (nnd later 
with gas masks). These were sold at the same 


time as khaki-clad machine-gunners, dispatch 
riders and lorry drivers. Britains also made 
naval landing parties and French poilus in 
blue-grey and steel helmets. They sold army 
vehicles, field guns, and howitzers; but not 
German soldiers. For the enemy I used 
Bulgarian nnd Russian infantry dressed in dark 
green for the Balkan wars, although f think 
that Turks were available. (As for the Second 
World War, I understand that Britains were 
unable to use lead for models.) 

One further point: is it true to say that 
“Britains’ army belongs to the days of the 
Jubilee and Durbar which ended with 1914”? 
The excellent models in lead composition now 
sold by them to collectors arc mostly wearing 
the uniforms required in 1985 for Trooping the 
Colour and Changing the Royal Guard. 

E. J. RENDLE. 

JO Dathwick Hill, Bath. 

Inventing Boswell 

Sir, - Some malign influence garbled a refer- 
ence to Boswell in my review (January 10) of A 
Book of One’s Own by Thomas Malian and 
The Inman • Diary so (hat it read: 'it fits 
BoswelU'who is often said to have invented 
Janies Boswell as well.” This makes, not 
exactly sense, but plausihlc-sounding non- 
sense. I hoped may correct it. Whnl I wrote 
was: “It fils Boswell, who is often said to have 
invented the Johnson wc read about, but 
sometimes seems to have invented James 
Boswell as well.” 

JULIAN SYMONS. 

Groton House, 330 Dover Road. Walmci. Deal. 
Kent. 


; 'w Mail er expects to pay “with wan Of 

! . • ftoMPtod remarks about 

• . , of women. • : \ 

toontos ago (s&e American nbM, 
Bttempt ^ D8 ■ * ridicule 

J!*; Priebf “musical comedy fasdstp"; 


The definition seemed to me unpardonably 
flippant, not to mention unoriginal. One might 
have expected, even so, 1 that the man who 
coined it so proudly would refrain from asking 
one of MCF’s potentates to open a writers’ 
conference. 

This is, of course, to misread Mailerenlirely. 
He is so consecrated to the idea of event and 
spectacle that nothing as trivial as a contradic- 
tion in terms can deflect or embarrass him. He 
has that faculty, brilliantly identified by Claud 
Cockbum in Ernest Hemingway, of actually 
surmounting contradiction by making it seem 
to have been all his own idea. Point out an 
inconsistency to Mailer, and you are accused of 
paltriness and a literal mind. It is this kind of 
exhausting exhibitionist energy that has con- 
soled those of us who gave the main conference 
. a tniss. The action replays are on permanent 
tap! 

As the grandstanding recedes, certain events 
and exchanges emerge as having been more 
worthwhile than they , appeared, or were 
allowed to appear, at the time. The evening of 
poetry arranged by Richard Howard at Cooper 
Union was, by near-universal assent, one of 
these. John Ashbery, Czeslaw Milosz and 
Adam Zagajewsky were allowed to pleasure . 
. an audience without any of the coptrived 
.“Ideological" interventions or.sectioiial pleas 
(hat featured elsewhere. An unreportetl cli- 
macteric of the meeting was the unfeigned 
embrace between the Palestinian Mahmoud 
.parwish and the Israeli Yehuda. Amlchal - 
precisely, the sort of qiiasi-utopian moment 
that PEN gatherings art supposed to encour- 
age andrarely do. : - ■ 

Most of the scheduled public confrontations 
were semi-staged and had as much to do with - 
-orders, of precedence ^ as with ideas or Inter- 
pretations. An exception seems to hayo been , 
the exchange between Saul Bellow and Salman 
Rushdie on “commitment". Bellow’s lofty and 
elegant position;-- that wrltersi do not have:,; 
“tasks", but only “inspirations” - was h nice 
, counterpoint of Rushdic’s r&ther Wine in- ! 
'. quiry. An Inquiry which deserves to stand for ■ 
its unanswered questions. . .. . . , l : 

■Tlieip have been two Ides* o( America which bsye 1 
’ : bcefquarielhng. The first Is, 1 If I; inay pof It ' 

, bS*dly t an ideaof AOierica held by A^autt^nd 

'ilthtother Is an ld<?a of Amcric» Wd^ evt^he , 
• else It ht'OQt iiirpririhg that toe American vkjw of 

, ^Sfc^ vlew 'or America. ; 

like the kUenqtlon of the Ameoiau writer.Erom ibe 


sense ot America ns an internationnl phenomenon. 
This at a conference where John Updike said 
that he had friendly feelings for tbe State be- 
cause he liked mailboxes and always had. 
That’s hugging the shore if you like. 


It is sobering to think that the National Review 
has just turned thirty. During that time, it has 
acted as one of the great accidental bloodstock 
stables of the contemporary scene. It gave an 
early atartlo Joan Didloa, 'John Leonard, Gar- 
ry Wills and. Renata Adler as critics and 
essayists. The fact that they have all defected, 
in different ways, from the magazine's calhpllc 
and conservative style irf a sincere inverse tri- 
bute to its editor, William Buckley. So is the 
very survival of an uncommercial weekly which 
must still pretend, in a 'tune of Toryism resur- 
gent, to be iconoclastic and against {be stream. 
It wasn’t always so. To look back is to re-llve 
the most anguished and in tense debates ; about - 
education and about! tbe. relationship between 
dercs and trahison. ? t . . '• 

Hugh Kenner was almost ’ driven from his 
pos{ as the magazine’s Poetry pdildr because 
Ire. jmblisbed the “fellow-traveller” William 
Carlos Williams. A saving spaciousness on 
Buckley’s part averted this and Ot|ier (though 
not all) atrocities. Heoncespllled a lot of ink.to 
prove that Evelyn Waugh had riot called hint a 
bore. A touching wbik ofsiipereiOgatipn. , 

There has been unusual interest In the latest 
lotto exhibit, to go on view In (he'National Gal- . 
I6ry In Washington, the exhibit consists of a . 
single picture 1 - TltjaD's seven- foot-high rppre- ; 
sentatibn oif ti)e Flaying of MarSyas (shown In 
Britain fri The Genius of Venice exhibition at 
, the Royal Academy, TLy.Decernber 9,19^). 
Tfievtbrk gruesoraen«s of the painting, which 
fiiitn complied shortly before his death: in t. 
1576, has provoked numerous allegorical Cbm- . 
meiitariesi the hesf of thew. aridf the piost 
persuasive, comes from Sydney'J. Freedberg, 
Chief Cutator of the' Notional Qatieiy. Flreed. ; 
burg hypo jhesizea that tire picture originates in 
one bf Venice’s greatest humiliationsithccap- 
tore Of. Famagusta by the TSirkx lit 1571. *tbe 
fall ofifbe dty gave Cyprus to XAJa Miffilafa, 
Mm promptly broke the terma of fl^e surrender 
, By putting thri Venetian commander, MarcOn- 
tbntoBragadtire, to c^alb. Tire ilriodeof execu- 


tion, all sources agree, was flaying. Hie news 
arrived in Venice and created widespread mis- 
ery and shock: replaced by extraordinary ju- 
bilation a few months later with the tidings of 
Le pa rt to. As Freedburg writes, 

(f our assumptions ore correct the idea of the Mar- 
syax was boro out of tbe tragedy of Famagusta and 
the torture of Bragadino, but It was developed in (tie 
aftermath of exaltation over Lepanto . . . since it was 
unthinkable in Titian's aesthetic that it could be de- 
pleted as a historical occurrence, it had to be repre- 
sented by analogue, and the Flaying of Marsyas was 
ready to hand. 

This theory has the advantage of fitting tbe 
action as well as the atmosphere of the paint- 
ing, In which Apollo and Marsyas appear 
almost to bein balance despite their contrasted 
roles as executioner and victim. 

Americans approve of vers d'occasion, as was 
demonstrated by the response to Robert 
Frost’s appearance at tbe John F. Kennedy 
luaujgural.' But the idea of q poet laureate has 
always been regarded with suspicion here, be- 
cause of its monarchic associations. Tills 
■' month, however, the Library of Congress is 
- likely to nominate a laureate, who will serve 
under that title and also under (he more demo- 
cratic beading of “Poetry Consultant to Ihe 
Congress". (The iaureateship will carry an 
emolument of $10,000, and the consultancy a 
. salary of $35,000.) 

Keen as I am on republican institutions, I 
. still think that this change is a boon. For a start, 
it will relieve the White House of its role as 
poetry consultant; a role it has discharged with 
conspicuous lack of brio. The difficulty was 
“ well illustrated Jn the last week of January. 

'. when the space catastrophe seemed to cull for 
something more than mere prose .-Ronald 

■ Reagan ended his speech to tire nation with the 
idea that Hie seven dead astronauts hid “slip- 
ped the surly bonds of earth / to touchtbe face 

r ' of God"! After several false starts, I was able to 
: establish front the White House that these in- 
apposite lines come from “High Flight”, com- 

* posed by John Gillespie Magee, an American 
1 pilot whjo. was killed in action in December 

194 1; while serving with the Royal Qvnpdlaji 

• Air Force. I thought that I had heard the poem 
somewhere before and I Was right. For the last 

.'.six years (the term. of Reagan's presidency) it 

■ ■ has been played as a video at the dose down of 

■ Washington’s ChpJtnel 9 televj^ipn station. A 
- ' laureate wduld be preferable. ■ ■ ’ • 
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COMMENTARY 

Beastly but British 


Watching the stage-space 


Hugh Brogan 

Revo] ul Ion 

Warner West End Cinema 

Revolution is an extraordinarily simple* 
minded movie. The story would have fitted 
perfectly into the old St Nicholas magazine 
under some such title as "The Drummer Boy". 
Ben, son of a farmer on Long Island,' impul- 
sively enlists in the rebel army on July 4, 1776. 
and thereby involves himself and his father 
Tom in a series of bloody adventures from 
which they emerge, stout American patriots, 
united to their respective sweethearts, in 1783. 
Fresh-faced lads, aged about nine and notably 
guileless for their age, resident in such places as 
upstate Vermont, might enjoy themselves at 
the film, but not the rest of us. 

The procession of anachronistic cliches is 
unspeakably wearisome. In a sense, the whole 
film Is anachronistic: a nineteenth-century 
legend of noble Yankees and beastly British 
presented to the late twentieth century. You 
would never guess that General Washington 
flogged liis men (and no doubt his drummer 
boys) when discipline required it, quite as 
readily as General Howe. It is hinted that the 
revolutionary soldiers got a raw deal from Con- 
gress, but the full tale of ineptitude, callous- 
ness and betrayal is not for a moment allowed 
to blur the picture of a united people nobly 
struggling to be free. Nor is there any glimpse 
of the real issues of the Revolution (caused, it 
will be remembered, by a tqx on tea). The 
respectable classes of America figure only as 
collaborators with the enemy, the work of the 
Revolution being carried out solely by a mob 
led by vociferous Irish harridans. We breathe 
the real atmosphere of the time only for one . 
pleasant moment when Ben is shown how 
David RiUenhouse's orrery works, and Jeffer- 
son’s name is mentioned. 

But I have never thought it fair to judge 
works of the imagination such as Verdi's Don 
Cdi-los or The Three Musketeerit by the stan- 
dards of the historian.' If they succeed in their 

Alice at eighty 

’ Dav id Sexton 

Drewnchild 

Ciirzon Cinema, Mayfair .. . 

How important was Aiice Pleasahce Liddell' lo 
. . Alice's Adventures In Wonderland)- Great- 

• • claims have been made: Sentimentalists have 
• . .called her Carroll's Laura, his Beatrice^ The 

' Other ■ half of the 'question -is more . dis- , 
. Aillusioningi how important was Alice to Alice? 

' The two recent biographies of her/ Anne 
■ * • Clark’s sugary The Real Aliteoi 1981 and Colin 

* . Gordon's Beyond the Looking Glass of 19jB2, 

bpth suggested that she found the fame it 



LIBRAIRIE 
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own terms, that is enough. Unfortunately Re- 
volution has no terms. It is memorable only as a 
great British disaster (I am not alluding to 
Yorktown) projected, I dare say, by a vain- 
glorious ambition to show that we too can 
mount a Heaven's Gale. It is uncanny to see the 
lessons of that great if flawed film being mis- 
understood: its faults sedulously copied, its vir- 
tues ignored. 

The director's modern preoccupations work 
havoc with his portrayal of an actual past socie- 
ty. Thus, the heroine is a hard, bad-tempered, 
boneheaded young woman; blacks are shown 
playing useful, if modest, revolutionary roles 
(the word slave never occurs) and when Jews 
are to get their hour in the sun, lo, a girl who 
might be Barbra Streisand's younger sister 
turns up to many Ben. The casting of Al Paci- 
no as Tom is almost as calamitous as the casting 
of Kris Kristofferson in Heaven's Gate. Pacino 
is an infinitely better actor, but he so patently 
belongs to urban, Italian, twentieth-century 
America that ail hope of taking this film 
seriously as a vision of the Revolution evapor- 
ates whenever he is on screen, which is most of 
the time. Worse is the fact that almost all the 
other actors are patently English, even when 
they are supposed to be Americans, which is 
also most of the time. The only successful per- 
formances are by Donald Sutherland, as a 
brutal but essentially decent British sergeant- 
major, and Joan Plowright, an incredible New 
York grande dame but an utterly convincing 
mother - enraged, baffled, anxious. The scene 
in which she finally confronts her daughter-, the 
aforesaid heroine, is, in its way, the funniest 
thing since Sybil 'Thorndike laid eyes on 
Marilyn Monroe. 

Gore Vidal has long insisted that to succeed, 
a movie must have a good script. Revolution 
hardly seems to have a script at all. Why on 
earth .didn’t the makers of it buy the rights to 
Vidal's Burr t and hire the author as script- 
writer? Now there is a work with something to . 
say, Goidcrest films don’t deserve, to get a 
peiyiy hack of the fortune they have squan- 
dered on this stillborn epic.’. 


Philip Brady 

Caspar Neher: Brecht’s Designer 
Riverside Studios, until February 16 


Brecht- perhaps surprisingly for one so certain 
of his goals - frequently spoke up for doubt as n 
guiding principle. And he linked principle to 
practice: doubt, the argument ran, was crea- 
tive because it meant being alert to alterna- 
tives; alternatives emerged through discussion; 
discussion must be at the heart of theatre- 
work. In other words, a curious mixture of 
certainty about goals and uncertainty about 
methods produced a brand of theatre which 
was genuinely a collaborative affair, and the 
collaboration - between author, co-producer, 
composer, actors, technicians - was often so 
interactive that it ‘ is difficult to untangle 
Brecht’s own particular efforts, let alone the 
efforts of those with whom he worked. 

The exhibition at Riverside Studios, accom- 
panied by an informative book by John Willett 
(128pp. Methuen. £5.95. 0 413 41240 7), which 
will be published on April 10, vividly docu- 
ments one particular area of collaboration, 
that between Brecht and his designer Caspar 
Neher. The two had met very early - in the 
fourth form at the same Augsburg school - and 
by 1917 Brecht was already convinced of his 
friend's special graphic gifts. Almost forty 
years later he was still convinced - when Brecht 
died in 1956 in -the midst of rehearsals for The 
Life of Galileo his designer was Neher. It was 
not only the longest of Brecht's many col- 
laborations, it was also one of the closest. 

“Collaboration” is indeed too simple a term 
for Neher’s activities, just as "designer” simpli- 
fies his function. As Willett explains, Neher 
disliked the German term Btlhnenbildner be- 
cause it suggested a static, pictorial role, 
whereas he sought to design a peopled space. 
But Neher's special importance lies in the fact 
that In many cases his creative imagination 
encompassed hiOre thah is Commonly under- 


brought a burden. Mrs' Hargreaves, as she be- . ' and none is passed over. The creatures ttiem- 


came, wrote to her son: “But, oh, my dear, I 
am tired of being Alice in Wonderland. Does it 
sound ungrateful? It is - only I do get tired.” 
The Carrqllians anMlreless, however, and 
new Editions, studies, continuations and treat- 
ments pour forth. There have been many film 
versions of Alice, from 1903 onwards. The first, 
talkie was in 1931. In 1933 there was ah all-star 
paramount adaptation with Cary Grant and 
Douglas Fairbanks, In 1948 an Anglo-French 
-version used puppets. In 1951- Walt Disney 
made his cartoon travesty, now reissued as a! 
. video. In 1966 Jonathan Miller directed a mam 
nered television version (which he himself re* 


selves are made grotesquely old, even dis- 
eased. The Hatter is leprous, the March Hare 
has nightmare teeth. When Alice changes into 
her elderly self at the Tea Party, they yell “The 
■old hag should be dead, dead, dead I” 

The effect is the more disturbing in that this 
Alice uses Animatronics (by Jim Henson’s Cre- 
ature Shop). The creatures have as a result 
been extra-teriestriallzed; the .Tea Party re- 
sembles; the inter-galactic bar scene of Star 
Wars. The detailed realism the new techniques 
provide is at odds with the requirement of fan- 
. tasy that the strange should also be somehow . 
. familiar. It brings the creatures Into such solid 


gretted, when he gave the t lark. Lectures in -. but so much less than human shape. William 


Leading , '•scholarly ■ publications < In- -the 
following fleWs:.-'; ■ it;.; v: _ 

.v-\. Fjranoh literature ?■ ^ : AA.y v 
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• Art History • V 

•; ’ Law. EcOriOm|c» fna Sociology u • 
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.Cambridge last year), Possibly the wbrst of the 
Ipt was the 1972 film, which had Fiqna Fuller- 
ton as Alice, and Piter. Sellers as the March 
■ Hait. Thle latest, Dreamchild, is a Thorn EMI/ 
Pericles from Heayen j^ductibn/ scripted by 
; perils Potter and directed.by Gavin Millar, 
i Drean^cHildls hot a version of the books, but 
a, dramatizatioh of the relationship between 
ppdgson and Alice Liddell- (and af, another 


Empson, in the best of essays on Carroll, 
observed that '.‘children feel at, home with 
animals conceived as human”, arid an element 
of such childish perception is crucial to the, 
books'. But; no one could feel at home with 
these monsters. • ; ..r j ; : : V\ 

In the heavily quaplt Oxford scenes (pieced 
; together from Exeter; priel and Wa^jham Col- 
leges;, asweii-as Christ Churth),Dodgsortis 


; Yotk-tb take part in the ^rations of the ^academic amour /ouTj'^^ntrasr AtioT 5 -n 
v centenary of Catfoll’s birth. The old woman eighty » portrayed a* ivitfout love - “an emo- 


stood by design. Design there certainly is: ihe 
half-curtain, a favourite device; the expoitd 
low-slung Lamps, the exiguous fumishSiX 
movable screens, the half-enclosed spaces t* 
Neher’s understated colours, the tensioa' be. 
tween spiky penlines and wet washes, arooftea 
more suggestive than specific. They achieve 

delicate, atmospheric effiits almost iintm* 
latable into stage-language'; 

The earliest sketches in' particular, for Bad 
and Drums in the Night, with theii pinks ud 
greys washing oyer and half dissolving foe win 
outlines of houses and objects, seem toeing 
mood rather than detailed' staging. Liter 
however, most notably in 'sketches for fa 
equals Man, a different kind of creativityita 
work. The stage recedes, giving way to group 
ings of figures caught at precise momeiitsinifo 
play and articulating what ifi indeed a key 
theme: the shifting, unstable relationship be- 
tween its enigmatic central character and i 
coherent group. Not surprisingly, such sketch- 
es became for Brecht a source of ideas, became 
when Neher assembles the players in tbesdp- 
space, accentuating gesture or half-lit face, k 
seems both to freeze an instant while luggat- 
ing the flow of a scene. Neher is produdogthr 
play before the rehearsals have even suited. 

In short, these are pictures to watch rafon 
than simply to look at. We can watch Nefa 
. controlling the crowds -in»77ie Vmtpaq 
Opera and Happy End. Ot,'in a series of ipw. 
monochrome sketches for The Mother 
watch him grouping and regrouping too a 
three figures within a changing, mlnimalstip 
set. And we can watch him expressing » 
ments of exuberant motion at some of them 
zier climaxes in Mr Puntiht and his Mai VA 
There seems little doubt that Brecht wutto 
watching. How far Neher was in practices Bad 
of co-creator, how far Brecht came lo s# 
through Neher’s eyes, is a tantalizing bot, k 
the end, probably unanswerable quesUon. W 
now, at long last, thanks to John. Wfflen't 
pioneering rescue of this fasdnatingartW W 
. under Brecht’s shadow, we can at leastask®* 
question. •• v . ’ / 

AUTHOR, AUTOOR— - 

Competition No 264 , 

Readers are invited to identify the . 

three quotations which follow and to » 
answers so that they reach tbU pflJce w>J l»w 
February 28. The solution and results will 
March 7. • . .'• 

1 In my younger and more vulnerable 

father gave me some advice I've been lurnW?^ 
my mind ever since. - j ■ 

2 I suppose the high-water rfmrk 

Columbus, Ohio, was the. night jhebed jcfloaw 
father. < 

3 1 never know my mother for she died tootig. 
my father, who gave me the princely nsne ^ 
O'Shaugnessyj stopped taking care of 

five years old, nnd surrendered Wmseu D ^ 
from job to Job. He was not a bad 
way, and the few limes he visited the cupM*^ ;■ 
events I remembered 'a long n®4\ 

Competition No 260 

Winner, E. A; Martin ' *; 

Answers: ♦ " ; l i ' ' 


1 It whs looking over 

present and tar mto the past, It was ^ 

, the Ocean of Time - over the lines oteaW ^ 

• which , ' further and further, mceding. # 

• andnearer together, kpd blcndc^dPt . . 
unbroken, tide, away toward the hodm ; 

’ h^wbmthaiqui eti-lilc'e 
: - that shiO had lain in the darkrlea 
stiu Wl smiled - that she ha<l ^ # 

y^;grind her tair.breast 
• ; tolled - that now she resW.^ 

- *■' ■ ■ «imv«hlnnci8i * • 
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J : Mi«'iM-.y6ur MtKplj»te r ^iaibgue i •jOTd fh|wkjch : : Jyse^tMrioJipe«ofC^ji*agift:to 
: 1 w' V ■ : = 3 •; s,™/ '. WjrtrtS cMM to ■ ...she replays (orB'reanijtip tieWly) tHe one beta. - Biography, the Venul of ylf?-. * v; . ■ ; « 
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:J of Ui«s tflnl h^Y^.pen^LvodT ttiait 


p. tfrwti ’ ih.golderi 


; 3 Ailihtata 

; fliites. aqd lives on OiUy In tlje MWw 
has Moulded the 

1 -I eyelids and the hartds/ThefW 
sweeping together ton )Boui^wP fl 
■old<Jne;i^nd modem 1 „ 
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Stretching manly ears 


W ilfrid Metiers 

i, pgfGR BURKHOLDER 

Cbtrics Ives: The ideas behind the music 

166 pp. Yale University Press. £17.95. 

(IJ 00 tti 26 l 7 . 


Bom In 1874, Charles Ives lived until 1954, but 
fffifiqui&hed composition- in the early 1920s. 
Ihe tessons for this have never been adequate- 
ly explained (and perhaps explanation is im- 
possible); though they may be in part psycho- 
somatic, since he was not only neglected by his 
contemporaries, but sometimes reviled. He 
lived to make a fortune in the insurance busi- 
ness, which he believed to be a force for moral 
good; and to witness the beginning of his 
jgeptsnce as at once the grand old man of 
American music and a .patron saint of its avant- 
garde. Now he seern^ pot only the greatest 
American composer, but also the first major 
composer of democratic principle. 

Over the past two decades there has been no 
dearth of critical attention to Ives, Books ab- 
out him, his work and world, proliferate, many . 
of them outcrops of postgraduate theses. J. 
Peter Burkholder's Charles Ives: The Ideas be- 
hind the music is the. latest of them. It begins 
with an obfuscation, since in his preface Burk- 
holder suggests that Ives, owing to his demo- 
cratic plurality, is a difficult composer to come 
to grips with. This seems to me untrue: he is 
direct and immediate in his American empiri- 
cal,; one needs only to listen with open ears, 
heart and mind. When, in his later, major 
works, he is sometimes difficult, he is so in the 
Kmc that any great composer may be; he asks 
both of us because- he gives a lot. 

None the less, charting a course through 
Im's career, Burkholder helps us to see how 
apparently contradictory strands in his nature 
cohere. Chronological sequence makes sense, 
sokmg as one doesn't interpret it too strictly, 
to Ihe early “conventional” pieces may often 
k prophetic, white the late "progressive”' 
pieces may contain -throwbacks. In the first 
ptoraof hfo creative life, when he lived in . 
Dujuiy, Connecticut, Ivts accepted, indeed 
f™!, that society of small formers and 
ipfers, chapel and circus goers, barmen and 
poobhooters, finding the wellsprings of his 
In the town band . (which his father 
*edcd), the chapel hymn, the parlour ballad, 
[kcirciK parade mpjch, the minstrel show. He 
aw so musical ambitions except to make pro- 
ie«jonaUy competent; music for such people to 


sing and dance to: though his father gave to 
these activities an extra dimension, training 
him not only in academic techniques based 
mainly on the “manly" classical composers, 
Beethoven and Brahms, but also encouraging 
him to “stretch the ears" by acoustical experi- 
ments such os may be endemic to a rawly 
demotic world. Early adventures with micro- 
tones, polytonaiity, polymetre, atonality, im- 
provisation within notated composition, the 
breaking of barriers between noise and orga- 
nized sound, were a species of game-playing 
which in a New World might keep the mind, as 
well as the ears, lively and flexible. Though 
lyes senior didn’t advise their use in profes- 
sional composition, Ives junior never forgot 
what he'd learned. from these boyish acoustical 
pranks, any more than he forgot the human 
centrality of the low musics he'd lived with and 
on. 

The second phase of Ives’s career, according 
to Burkholder, dates from his entry into Yale. 
Inheriting from his father an acute and wide- 
ranging mind, Charles sought advancement at 
university, without overt intention to become a 
professional in the world of art music. But as 
George Ives's flicker of genius fanned, in his 
son, into a broad flame, the bright-eyed and 
wide-eared student gravitated inevitably to- 
wards music, becoming a pupil of - or at least 
attending classes by- Horatio Parker, the most 
respected composer of the previous genera- 
tion. The conventional account is that piratical 
Ives rebelled against Parker's teutonlcaily 
academic discipline. Burkholder thinks this is 
no more than a half-truth, though he admits 
that Charles, while admiring Parker for the 
decent integrity and even the “nobility" of his 
music, said that his father was "by far the 
greater man”. Burkholder is probably on the 
mark in maintaining that Parker, though In a 
sense repressive, was in another sense a liber- 
ating agent in that through him IveB became 
more deeply and widely aware of the traditions 
of art music - European in origin, yet capable 
of American metamorphosis. Moreover, uni- 
versity life did not diminish Ives’s democratic 
zest; his Interest in vaudeville, jazz, ragtime 
and barrelhouse piano prospered at Yale and ( 
In the urban environment of New York, Dur- 
ing- these - "years of apprenticeship" (1894— 
1902) Ives began to weld together the disparate 
elements he'd been nurtured on. He still im- 
provised or composed rags and marches, but 
begho to transmute them by Integrating them 
into "art”, Gradually, he stopped writing pop 
tunes Of his own. "Ironically," as Burkholder 
puts it,- “the celebration of innocence requires 


its loss, and paying tribute to the spirit and 
substance of vernacular music required forsak- 
ing its outward forms.” In these years he pro- 
duced a fairly but not totally genteel cantata 
(77ie Celestial Country), a piano trio, a sym- 
phony, a string quartet, and the "pre" first 
violin sonata. His forms were European, with 
his beloved Beethoven and Brahms in the 
offing, and with Dvoffik lending occasional 
sugar to American spice. Already, however, 
Ives's forms were “open”, empirical, evolving 
morphologically, like America herself. 

During these years Ives seems to have nur- 
tured hopes that he might become professional ' 
in the field of art music, as servant of his church 
and as a maker of works for the concert-hails of 
the prosperous middle class. But tension be- 
tween professional obligations and the power- 
ful self-discovery effected in and through his 
music proved intractable. Although he was a 
formidable organist, church congregations 
couldn’t stomach his dissonances; nor could 
Bach's, and no doubt Bach, like Ives, believed 
that God at least was bn his side and might not 
object to an occasional dissonance, might 
even, "in his all-embracing wisdom, positively 
enjoy one now and again". When Ives resigned 
from his church appointment, that was the end 
of apprenticeship, nnd the beginning of what 
Burkholder calls "innovation and synthesis”. 
Henceforth, making his living In commerce, 
Ives could confront musical and philosophical 
problems without prevarication or comprom- 
ise since immediate performance was not in 
question. It’s improbable that he thought he 
was composing Jor '‘posterity", more likely 
that he used music for his own and America's 
ends; his own, 'because his explorations, syn- 
thesizing musical traditions with demotic 
“jokes" and “stunts”, were a discovery of his 
own identity; America's, because he was, If far 
more able and gifted than most, a representa- 
tive democratic man, whether others recog- 
nized this or not. In these years (1902-0B) 
appeared the first masterpieces - the Second 
and Third Symphonies, the Holidays Sym- 
phony, and (especially) Three Places in New 
England and the First Piano Sonata. 

Significantly, Ives’s creative fulfilment co- 
• incidfes with personal fulfilment in his marriage 
to the beautiful and charmingly named Har- 
mony Twichell, whose family was more con- 
ventionally "cultivated” than the lively Iveses, 
and who .reinforced his liberal evangelicisnt 
and his religious and philosophical idealism. In 
harrqc/ny with Harlrpony - it seems to have, 
been an cpdurirtgly regarding partnership 
Ives worked unhurriedly qn the major cbm- 


jfoigtos Jarman . 

FRANKLIN 

ItoM^cCMosle: Schoenberg and others 
^P^acmillan. £25 (paperback, £7.95). • 

Wfo o/Af^is a collection of eight 1 self- 
critical- aqd philosophical Assays on 
. onpns of.: modernism in .music. Peter 
P«Wltion in that “the his- 
rSr Ure w< 5 endofooitarted life as a high* 
afrangement 'of. facts" arid that 
in h»wY» ,I ? an ^P ul0te ri a* radical propaganda , 
125 of , a'-8foafi:«coterie of problematic: 
^*r*:;Wilh “idiosyncratic notions- about 

maite nrngMtfB*' • i ..iijic-j i- : ■ 


innovator who often 

^■aJipwedtp happehis , argues 
srilkal' 0 of any ^really friutful 

^ Writing -on mupic,. 

fP ?ShtShy ofcitiidaft, prefer* ; 
coat;of the ‘ahalyst’ and 
^ari possibly 1 

quagmire ofvagiie, iub- 
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the Second Viennese School and especially 
Schoenberg, with Whom-half of the essays in 
the book are directly concerned. One mighf, 
therefore, turn to these sections of the book to 
find in what way the hard facts with which 
"positivistic” musicology is concerned are to be 
matched by equally dependable critical com* 
ments. No such Indication is forthcoming. We 
are told that the tip 31 Variations of Schoen- 
berg are “mechanistic” ("the timeless HCktog 
■ of inner clocks, the whispering of Qy wheels”) 

• and Pdye stamped" but we are offered no. evi- 
dence (what - concrete ; evidence could l?o 
■offered?) to support such assertions. What If . 

; , we hear thifc Thema riot as'FfonklWs ‘‘model of 
-nihilistic repose” but simply as a nbt unattrac- 
dye lyrical melody? “Fruitful critical 1 debated 
must surely rest on more objective foundations 
' than these: Certainly, | as Franklin' ,sayk. ' 
, Schoenberg’s own explanation of the parallel . 
thirds in'the; first Of the variations of Op 31 Is 
. ridiculously convoluted: j)uf this absurdity hag : 
no bearing bn our exp^rlcricc when listening |p 
the work; to criticize this Verbal explanation, 

’* or the programme notes pL works by, Stock* 

• hipsen arid Brian Fenieylipugh, is npt to make . 
any. Critical observation . on Jhe pieces thpm- 

•V selves. Schoenberg’s “Inert aslng :conrert for ; 
organization” , says Ffonklfo, defined (^hethpr ; 

consdouslyW;riflcoflsdoUBJy*ls;im^Mr) , an . 

; aim for;se!f-e^rion that was Krtafa) r* 
flight -from' self-expreMlon"., The eriiotionhl 
atmosphere 1 pf - Schoenberg's. '■ twelve-note 
works^ rtaynottjterhripa^bjpa^^ 
live toiit ^jfe^listeiaerS woul4accajie;the muricof 

; lacktog aoytwpr’essive qa^itiM*. ;,: : , 

& “i al1 lhls B 7 pftWai;to come togrlpa 


with the music In its own right;, an apparent 
belief that a criticism of the ideas (or the pre- 
sumed ideas), behind the music constitutes a 
criticism, of the music itself; a confusion of air 
organizational system and the piece which em- 
ploys that system. That an apparently abstfttet , ; 
and mathematical organizational system peed; 
nqt produce^ music "thgt sounds equally, nb- 
‘sttact Is amply proved :bv the music of AJb&o 
"• Bdrg, the ond member oi the Second, Viennese" 
Sch'obl who is' almost totally, ignored in the . 
present bopk. - \ '•.'•"■•■•■ 

But Franklin is, jh any case, pushing against 
■ an open door. It Is surely no lodger necessary 
. i. to ; “esiabHaii a case;for Mahler as q laridmark 
• rather timn abridge" aqiHhe time is |ong since . 

1 r past when the acclaim afforded Schoenberg . . 
: and Webem was sujih as “to deny, the possi- 
bility of critical scrutiny". The days of pmtl- 
1 sariship are over; ‘Webern is no lorigdf Idolized 
py young cpmpqsers and the rjscent reviVai of; 
injerest ip the mhslc of Zemllnisky is Wilnessto, 

: the extent to which. our view' of the Second- 
:i; .Viennese School has.chpnged perspective: over 
the .|aai> decade or so. Peter Franklin has, ns.I; ; 
suR|^ctheiQteoded,writtenastifnuIatfng T pro- 
vocatiVe pnd infuriating book; but.it fo e hook: 

, thkt is.in many wnys curiously pld'fashionbd.. 

’ \ ■" Tr • ' ri [ ' • ■ 

' \Adron Copland:- A bfa-fylblw 
■'Skroy^priaki .(273pp. ' Westport 1 , Connecticut: 
Greenwood -Pfcsa; distributed in the UjC by 
Wes tport .Publicut ions,, 3 Henrietta Street, 
j; Ldpddri WC2E 8Ly. £35. 0,31.3 2^09] 4) Usts 
1 ; writings by and abbut me compase^ togethei'. 
with a derailed critalogub of works arid record- 
ings. 


positions of his final phase, which Burkholder 
calls "years of maturity" (1908-17). To these 
years belong the later violin sonatas, the most 
adventurous of his songs, and his biggest, most 
grandly characteristic works, the Fourth Sym- 
phony and the Concord Sonata. The latter was 
regarded by Ives as a summation of his spiritual 
life, but also as a testament to the world that 
had made him, which he associated with a 
highly personal view of the Concord Transcen- 
dentalists, Emerson, Hawthorne, the Alcott 
family and Thoreau. Burkholder thinks that 
too much has been made of the influence Of the ' 
Transcendentalists on Ives - especially Emer- 
son, about whom he probably knew little be- 
fore he married Harmony. He unnecessarily 
knocks down a few A.unt Sallies, for the pointis 
surely not that Ives borrowed this or the other 
from theTranscendentBlists, but simply that he 
stands, in his religious and philosophical herit- 
age, for a comparable fusion of the physical 
with the metaphysical, the real with the ideal. 

If the Concord Sonata is not only Ives's best- 
known but also his best work, the reason may 
be that here more consummately than any- 
where he fulfils his American vision of the 
Whole. The sonata is inexhaustibly rich and 
rewarding: ns Ives himself must have thought, 
since he tinkered with it throughout the thirty 
years of his retirement, and wrote apropos it 
his most substantial prose work. Essays before 
a Sonata - an apologia pro vita sua. 

Discussing this dense if somewhat inchoate - 
writing Burkholder sifts the sources of Ives's 
"thought” meticulously, though he leaves us 
questioning whether the effort is justified. 
Ives’s thought - the “ideas behind the music” - 
matters because of its incarnation in the music. . 
Burkholder segregates the music from this 
volume, for consideration in a sequel. "Ideas" 
and music would have been better enmeshed 
from the start, spread over the two volumes, or 
one larger one. Though that would have been 
more difficult, it would have been nearer the 
knuckle, honester, and more "relevant” to the- 
! Ion-like heart of the Ives experience. 
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The poet and the city 


John Gage 


LINDSAY STAINTON 
Turner's Venice 

’ Unnumbered pages, colour and black-and- 
white illustrations. British Museum 
Publications. £16.95. 

0714180629 
JACK LINDS AY 
Turner. The man and his art 
179pp. Granada. £10.95 (paperback ,£7.95). 
0246118989 

The Clore Gallery on Millbank will be the first' 
serious attempt to meet the terms of Turner's 
will and, appropriately enough, on the 
Thornes, not far from his last home at Chelsea; 
as its opening approaches the pace of publica- 
tion about him is likely to quicken. Lindsay 
StRinton and Jack Lindsay are in the vanguard, 
and understandably so, for the British Museum 
will soon lose its control of the drawings in the 
Turner Bequest, from which most of the fine 
plates in Turner's Venice have been selected, 
while Turner: The man and his art closes with a 
useful chapter on the history of the Bequest 
and the role of the Turner Society in agitating 
for the foundation of the new gallery. 

Jack Lindsay's book is essentially a stream- 

A new tradition 


lined and updated version of the biography he 
published in 1966, which was then the first - as 
it is still the most comprehensive - attempt to 
re-create Turner's complex and enigmatic per- 
sonality on the basis not simply of the biog- 
raphical data and the paintings, but also on the 
evidence of the artist's mind in his extensive 
writing. Lindsay is a poet and the compiler of 
the only edition of Turner's poetry. As he 
writes in his new book, “Unless we see his 
Ideas, the meanings of his pictures, as insepar- 
able in the last resort from the aesthetic pro- 
cess, we cannot fully understand the latter." 
Purged as it is of notes and of the fascinating 
rag-bag of appendices which made the 1966 
"Critical Biography" such compelling reading 
for the Turner enthusiast, this new book may 
risk being overlooked by a specialist audience, 
which would be a pity, for it incorporates a 
number of fresh and important observations on 
particular pictures, notably the “Undine” of 
1846, which has never been so lucidly expound- 
ed, and the “Tapping the Furnace". Neither of 
them, however, has enjoyed much public repu- 
tation. 

The general reader, though,- will probably 
find Lindsay's congested and episodic style 
rather choppy going, and he will not be helped 
by a poverty of illustration and an exception- 
ally telegraphic bibliography. Lindsay has read 


Stephen Bann 


MICHAEL PHILLIPSON 
Painting, Language, and Modernity 
21 1pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £20. 
0710204809 


Phillipson grasps the reality of Modernism in 
retrospect, however much he js concerned to 
deny the historical efficacy of its formal and 
ideological claims. Consequently a major part 
of the book is devoted towards establishing the 
. status of the “post-modernity" that we are 
now, apparently, living and painting through. 
This is by far the most challenging aspect of his 
argument, and he is surely right to insist that, if 
It is to mean anything, the culture of posjt- 
modemity should not simply repudiate, but 
“include . the modem". The distinction is 
fleshed out in a notable series of comments on 
.Gustoq'B late wqtIc, effectively disentangling 
their elusive claim to significance: 1 . * 


Michael Phillipson's study begins, with a dust- 
jacket illustration of one of Philip Guston’s 
enigmatic last paintings, and ends with a quota- 
tion from Peler de Francia which defends the 
apparently archaic practice of the traditional 
painter against "the so-called competition of 
other media”. What we might expect from the 
. sections in between is a spirited defence of 
painting's right Coexist today. And that is what 
we get, although the contemporary prestige of 
figurative expressionism turns what might have, 
seemed to be a polite plea for attention If the 
work had been published five years ago, into a 
lively celebration of the present mood, Paint- 
ing is no longer under attack from' the coitcep- 
• tuaiist p whose arid creed seems to hSve sptirred 
Phillipson, a* a painter and a teacher of art, to 
spring to the defence of pigment and brush. 

- Yet the respite may only be temporary, and he 
is quite righttofry and base his defence on a. 
thoroughgoing analysis of the modem 1 tradi- 
tion and its implications for the present’ day. . 

1 No one should expect, however, that this 
assignment js a particularly easy one. Phillip- ' * 1 lipsqn's approach, and we can only oqtnplain 
.. son has succeeded in identifying many of the* ‘ ; lhatJt is not used with any degree of specificity. 

: . problem* which ned^s&qrity arise' when We take ’• Phiiiinuin «# faiimui rw*i<ih> „ 

Stock of the present state of art. But it does not, 

1 '-seem to one that . he. has. always satisfactorily 
resofyed them. His stfttegy is to recast the 
. - ^to^y of Modernism in such a way that we see it 
.as anything but a linear historical development 
marked, from - the 1 st ait, by social UWpIanism 
and formal abstraction. In brief, he recon- 

Q^jstructs a. quite different modern tradition, -then it is by no means obvipus how” it might 
.. ■ whose' central exponents are Cdzanne, Kan- : : ppply to, specific paintings. V. - ; ! • . 

dtnSljy, Duchamp, Matisse and ; Klee..; All of ;• Of course Derrida has himself' written on 
..... these artists are thelr pym beil crliicSJ arid they • palntets like Adami and T^tus-^rrhelijust as 

■ ore Intense lyaware of the relationship between ,-^oiand; Barthes, wrote, memorably op Twbm- 
pafnUhg : ni)d . language; moving away' from : bly Wnd R<qliichot; The major fenWoh' in this ' 
"metaphoric" readings ■, of the' work to ; study is that, although the main concept* 6f 

' "metonymic" readings! m other words, from; , French post-structuraHsm are competently de- 
tradltlonal "mean! ngs” located in figures and' -■ • fmed, .ty specific apfeicafefes to- visua]art ate : 
elements of tlfewqrk.fean emphasis on the; ‘ . oddly ignored.' A similar ppint djuld.be made 
con heedphs a nd combinations of elements otv ; about fee* English and Americah critics Vorit-- 
the level of painterly practice j yvhich bin be ; inglfr thoiutea. Dlscussion pf ihe approach of* 
creatively interpreted by thevipwer. If (here, is V .,Michad[ is '$m|tedtU) qjfe r admittedly 1 
a bistoricaldeveloptnentwiihlrt.lhis tradition, - 1 ' ■* ribtoriouseSsay, ^Art’and' Objecthood’* from 
then It IS of the kihdwhichts subtly tafttabfed by . .. '.TlWjii whllp p spate, of more recent material I* 
the comparison pf OS*aniie.- and 'Tf vignortd. Phl^P^n engages briefly with the; 

■ works offirtfoi 1 C6rimne werq harmonies para- H Recent work of NOrman Bryson, but ihe disCus- 
• . Del to nature, metaphbrs fornatUre>ha|r|hpny,iy‘ ilotffe ittjt alfow^d- to, deyelon.jnto anything 

Then for Klee they at? harmqniw ihw parallel ? . - 
. V fed bfecesspC genesis itself” ■■ ■> W V 1 : l =^6cfal jii thatV^dem iciriUcal tlhoug^t catuiot 
: ; : : ;is ^lsar^ment is sltilfe!ly cppdutted^nd tho - ,,; allow space fer ihe others but his refusal to 
: . . ' ■ mby lemonlsiwit hlri- Md^ef nl^mfWhlch'ipo^tfayrjj .6ohsIdeclhe c)ai)in o(psycjioa‘naiytlcm?tiipd to 
mofqradidkl Break (such as Ruffian Construe, do j ost;thab» in cprifideht assertion ritig 

Amt an' ftrtfuiiv concealed froinivfdw. But. ?. sdmewhat halfoto-/. . . •: . ; ■ ' 


The' paint seems loaded with a meaning' that- is 
beyond our meanings; the paintings disconcert In this 
very painterly undoing of the comfortable securities 
of representation which we mundanely inhabit. We 
are insistently thrown back upon Guston's own 
L paintings, Ills oeuvre, and behind them the Tradition 
itself, as oUr- only resource; and when we do this 
these very resburtfcs equally insistently return us to 
each painting In itself as the dissolving of signlfica- 
. lion. - .' . - ,■ 

■> . i. ■ . . 

1 This is finely stated. But Phillipson has taken a 
wrong turning when he subsequently invokes 
* Derrida as a philosophical endorsement of his 
position. It is not that Derrida is Irrelevant to 
; these concerns. Quite Ihe contrary, a decon- 
structive strategy is wholly appropriate to Phil- 


Philiipson states, following Derrida: ‘Tainting 
in general - is, thus repetition of. the unrepeat- 
kble,- for jt repeats that original marie whose 
concreteness,; unfepeatability, is meaning 
; . But, as he hipiself recognizes, this Is a 
formulation which Derrida uses to . define 1 the 
properties pf wrltihg as opposed to speech.}! it 
• applies by extension to painting, “in general". 

i. L.. l j'l.— i .. _ i 


widely in the abundant recent literature, and it 
is merely unfortunate that he has built a whole 
(and stimulating) chapter around the popular 
“Music Party” without noticing that it has been 
moved from Petworth to East Cowes Castle. 
T\imer now emerges as somewhat less radical 
than he was in 1966, and this is surely right: but 
Ruskin is dealt with less than justly, and the 
closing remarks on Turner’s limited influence 
overlook the many signs of his impact on 
nineteenth-century artists from Haveil and - 
Bonington to Whistler and Watts. Lindsay has 
maintained the biographical emphasis, of his 
earlier study, and his infrequent characteriza- 
tions of the art are still rather more windy and 
vaporous than their subjects. None the less, 
Turner: The man and his art still provides the 
best introduction to Turner's character avail- 
able at present. 

Venice was the city for which Turner de- 
veloped perhaps his most lasting affection, and 
we know that he was contemplating a third or 
fourth visit there as late as 184S. His response 
to it was the subject of an important book by A. 
J. Finberg more than fifty years ago, but Fin- 
berg did not make much use of the possibilities 
of cheap colour-reproduction, nor, more 
seriously, did he show a breadth of vision 
adequate to his theme. Turner’s Venice has 
presumably been cqnceived primarily as a col- 
lection of splendid colour-plates, which Lind- 
say Stainton has embellished with some vigor- 
ous and sensitive commentaries; but she is also 
anxious to set the record straight on a number 
of teasing questions of chronology and mean- 
ing. One of the dating arguments, affecting a 
large body of watercolours and pencil sketches 
. which have been variously given to the mid- 
1830s or to 1840, hinges tin the presence or 
absence of scaffolding around the Campanile 
in St Mark’s Square. Turner may not always 
have regarded such details as essential, but in 
two of the drawings where Stajntoh puzzlingly 
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denies its presence, it is clearly 
does not raise our confident thy 
handle the important and difficult J 
Venetian topography, Tunwr'i W? 
which she is perhaps too ready t 0c W. 
as imprecise. One drawing here *2 
status of a capricdo is the most beS' 
1819 watercolours/ which has fat tot 
gone under the. mistaken title of -v* 
Looking east from.the Giud«ca:»«id 
work of Turner’s Jjq? a more antouM 
place and atmosphere, and the riewhs 
taken from near the east side of the At&i 
looking towards the FondamentaNoon. 
the towers and tfoiRff.-pf S Frencesmi 
Vigna, Sta Oiust^na apd SS Giovaoaich 
to the left. Turner needed, his topogriteja 
fathomable, because ,|t.wa^ dosely refci 
his sense of history* yjijih SiaJuioi&j 
rather less than its duq. A traditional vie 
the painter was sqm^hoy: able iosbjxl 
associations respoq^, tip, places^ 
happened to be beautiful, to allow kri 
thetic imperatives to assert thenadm,! 
long time dying, yet It needs little ie 
see How improbable it is. Turner^ 
for the grandiose architecture ol 
Venice, which disturbed Ruskin art u 
to puzzle Stainton, is surely a wilaesjoL 
both as a symbol of the imperial povari 
Republic, and as a vehicle for Ihe f * 
whiteness which the painter found joa, 
in the city on the It is a ptiy thxt 

notes to the plates/ Lindsay Sudntoa la^ 
drawn more extensively on (lie mipH 
sketches in Turner^- Venetian a 
which might have j^qvided a mom ... 
basis for her views; op his attitude 
Turner's Venice does, however, setfei 
ter’s visits in a wider historical contest! 
been usual in such. studies, sad 111 
with a brief treatment of later i 
tury painters of the city. .. . 
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Graham Reynolds 


DAYIDBINDAfAN (Editor) 

The Thames and Hudson Encyclopaedia of 
BritishArt 

320pp. Thames and Hudson. £10.50. 
0500234205 


When Sir Joshua Reynolds addressed the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy in 1788 he was 
prompted by Gainsborough’s recent death to 
make a prediction about the future prospects 
of British painting. His forecast was not over- 
confident. He anticipated hostility and pre- 
judice from other countries, and could only 
offer a conditional assurance of success. “If 
/ever this nation should produce genius suffi- 
cient to acquire to us the honourable distino 
tion of an English School” , then, he thought, 
.Gainsborough would be "among the first of 
■ that rising name”. Two centuries later we can 
. See that be iVas too cautious, An immense out- 
put, not always the product of genius but often 
. . protected, by Insular predilections from Con- 
tinental influences, has indeed created an Eng- 
lish School. In the same period a revolution in 
, ;taste has pushed back fee boundaries of defini- 
tion a thousand J years, to fee beginnings of 
j Anglo-Saxon r art.. i-Thls,. Is a reversal of eigb- 
teenth-century opinlon that would have asto- 
nished Horace Wqlpole/wjhp could hardly bear • 
to contemplate any pafeting.pfeduced.here be- 
fore the rejgii pf Henry VUI, arid Constable, 

' ; '.who regarded the Bayeux tapesfey as “a Mex- 
1 icari 'performance^ No>y .the' abundance of 

• ■ feoriogrriphs and^exhfeitions , arid the amount 

• .ofstudy dpyoted to eVefy aspect from Picfehto' 

*> perftifeiartce, a^-ftiregs, eyen the' most ardent 
-' admirer tofecxjjgnizetbatfeere are.limits to the; 
} '.range of fei* knowledge:' . .. . V ! . 

-j ! "jwi^opai^'SyilL provide a guide 
:;.ferQugh a labyrinth of artlsts/ styles. nTedia, 
atjdkindred’tppics, Afeple 
attentlpn jspajd tomefeeval .art /under, asec^ 
" tidnaleditor, Nigel .M 0 rgan^'Qbviou8iythere. 
. f. arfeorily, a fewidentiSable artlst^aUch as Wil-' 
1 - nam dq..BrEilM ^d John Sif^as/ iti this 
; peritid.^TOi^a!fe^tsarft:fe^^^ fe a num-. 

- ber or gen6rai 'ifrtitil^'''bh:Ah^o-5^tih « 


: . „. 5m) a* arffully conwaled ^ 


‘ vestments and cognate themes- ^ 
ance. bestowed on this IhdiVWualbjkJ 
naissance ensures thatither© Isa pkotilr^ 
ty of names from the early stored 
onwards. Brief entries for 
ber of these axtlati are *uppkmMted*M 
des on more genefel topics guchu®*. 
Academy, theCranttfeokCcloDys^W 
thetic Movement. The totnpanW" 
articles on portrait painting 
painting provide scope |for a WM 
survey of these main trend* lo ibejea* 
There are entries fdV'a’few 
such as Richard PayhtfKnP 
shanks, and on some writen, uw^ 
the author of the first sustalndwr^ 
subject, is somewhat 
in under Vertue’s name, The.^J u 
course of miniature ^ 

monstrates the great impodaate 

painting hw held here, mortj* 

national school.. An appew|*«. 
Hermitage and the Hamburg 
.Impressively, gives a 
. ' substahriarholdings of Bnt|*« 

..." ' It. Is customary to feaw.J 
. ■ slons fe reviewing fe WwJ 
. arice, I should have expectet, 
and .Simeon Sploinqn 

riess which has proWdedf^^ - 
.as.?! Hi McWUUamanW™?., 

, Hayfer ^ 
models of concwiCfe ° W 

numbers show the extent of 

i British art. Tbey.:haVeb«^M 

• by/thfcirmain 

: has OTOvjded ferac idipsyn™*^ 

It Is, startling for lnsfarice, . . - 

. atriclCdnoutdopr.pajnffeg™^ i 
; .riot 'conlintie ;fe|s 
. sketched dfegeritiy fe # 

:• throughout hu$ 

•/. number of judgments j 

: . velopriients; 

! -jjtfijaf &iVWr?£!S£ 

; : borough. Butfefefe m»J f ^,|^l( 

..to enquire ;on 4hnfet 

British art. ' 


ete r Loewenberg 

^MOUSSAEFF MASSON (Editor 
riaintor) 

Scroiplflte Utters of Sigmund Freud to 
^ flm Flies* 1887-1904 
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relationship to Wilhelm Fliess was, as 
^st Jones said, “the only really extraordin- 
/ experience in Freud’s life”. Fliess, a Berlin 
olaryngologi'st two years his junior, was the 
sett, most passionate, of Freud’s friends; in 
Ocular, he supported Freud during the 
jod of his self-ana l'yriis , 1 896-99 . The origin- 
[l 950 edition of the correspondence between 
j omitted many letters and severely edited 
ers, excising important themes and details, 
new edition presdriis Freud in a fuller, 
j t leu idealized Wfefj His human qualities 
aerge and he apptfofs H6th greater and more 
Hfchtandable. 

Hits edition also brings to the surfaces num- 
er of Issues: the reprehensible censorship of 
hival materials exercised by a small group of 
' largely dead or supplanted gtiardians of 
: Freud papers; the validity of Jeffrey Mas- 
n’j claim that Freud's assignment of central- 
f to the role of fantaHyih'dtental life is false; 

{important, this unique correspondence, 
lit* fullness, permits us a rare insight into the 
tiicate realm of FrefitiV-’Creativity. Here we 
ay be unobtrusive observers of the personal 
tics of one of thd great acts of cultural 
itkm in history as Freud produced what was 
(become a towering' imaginative structure. 
The tetters were stild, in 1936, by Fliess’s 
1 Ida to a Berlin dealer, Reinhold Stahl, 
tl the lime she stipulated that they should 
W be passed to Freud himSelf N as she kiiew 
i would destroy therm Marie Bonaparte, a 
Freud disciple, bought the letters for £100. She 
I them to Freud, who asked her to burn 
■ Instead, she deposited them in the Roth- 
ddBarik in Vienna. After the Anschluss in 
% ihe tpok them to Paris and in February 
Mil deposited ,therq with the.Danish legation 
there.*. - - !t /, , . 

^ Afrer the war, they were. taken to London 
| in 1950 . Marie p.onaparte, Anna Freud 
I Emil Kris published ^ selection of 16B of 
s 284 letters, many of them with substantial 
QJioai. The screening, apd choice of letters 
'fe made by Anna Freud and Kris on the 
— 7 ‘e of . (al 

I public everything relating to Ihe writer's acl- 
« toA and scientific interests and everything 
' On the sodflj.aijd political conditions- in 
syfecanatyst* ; and of omitting or 

’Toting everything publication of Which would 
^wuwtem wtth professional or personal confl; 

acknowledging the special place in 
Wto^ouytlc history of these first editors, it . 
^^tirable that a small, inevitably 
• coterie should decide what shotild or 
i.oot be published from a body of docu- 
; and -this in,. - of all , disciplines, 
where fee importance of the 
, ' u ^ ua J,v Pcglected, details is a therRpeu- 
fca2 l Il?^ ud ®° n s tru cted a method based 
Z ,™ D ? arnenta ! rule” of full disclosure, 
iki in j j ln rporta'nce of paying close atten- 
« » and interpreting the smallest detail, bo 
few, irrelevant ^appeared. 

po * nt ’ Freu ^ related the case of 
came t0 him for treatment 
_ boitod by his position to hold back 
sum. I J?/ 6, ® Ue t0 tKls reservation the 
Irfefet felled. ^reud cautloned that if the 


psychoanalyst permitted the analysand even 
one privileged area of secrecy, it would be like 
a sanctuary in a city where soon all the rabble 
and criminal elements would collect and find 
refuge for their nefarious activities. If there is a 
discipline that in its method and essence cannot 
countenance censorship, it is psychoanalysis. 
Yet the Sigmund Freud Archives at the Library 
of Congress contain sealed documents, many 
of which are not scheduled to be opened until 
after the year 2000. One letter by Josef Breuer 
is sealed until 2102 - another 116 years. 

The most striking feature of the new letters 
and restored excisions is the depth of Freud’s 
dependency on and submission to Fliess, to his 
person and his ideas. This was a heated, full- 
blown transference during the most poignant 
period of Freud's self-analysis: 

Your praise is nectar and ambrosia for me ... . (July 
14, 1894]. You would be the strongest of men, hold- 
ing in your hands the reins of sexuality, which gov- 
erns all mankind; you could do anything and prevent 
anything .... [June 22, 1895]. How much 1 owe you: 
solace, understanding, stimulation in my loneliness, 
meaning to my life that I gained through you, and 
finally even health that no one else could have given 
back to me. . . . [January 1 , 1896] You must reveal to 
me the secrets of the world of lower animals and the 
world of children. I have never before felt so stupidly 
expectant in the face of your disclosures. [June 22, 
1897]. 

Freud, who had no psychoanalyst of his own, 
chose for his confidant not a Viennese but a 
Berliner. This is our good fortune. Had these 
two friends frequented Viennese cafes, taken 
walks together, or used the telephone, this 
precious record of Freud's self-analysis would 
be lost. 

" The space Freud shaped between himself 
and Fliess was an arena where he could be 
creative yet shielded from direct exposure to 
the harsh world outside - which would assail 
him and his manuscript soon enough. This was 
the space in which his new ideas were hatched, 
here he had a feeling of confidence that the 
delicate discoveries of his inner life would be 
sheltered. In the relationship with Fliess, 
Freud protected an intermediate area of ex- 
perience, between his subjective exploration 
and the shared reality of science and culture. 
Fliess was not a systematic recorder for poster- 
ity; this correspondence was never intended io 
be published. It has the pungency of spontane- 
ity* intimacy, and process. Freud saw Fliess as 
the greater man - the genius. He was Freud’s 
mirror - he was invited to share in the explor- 
er’s grandiose inner experience, his pain and 
doubt during his self-scrutiny, and to confirm a 
unique subjective discovery. Only to Fliess 
could hp write out his fantasy of glory: 

Do you suppose that someday one will read od a 
marble tablet on this house: 

Here, on July 24, 1895 the secret of the dream 

revealed itself to Dr. Sigm. Freud. 

.So far there is little prospect of it. (June 12, 1900]. 

Another revelation Is the depth of Freud’s 
I ambivalence towards his friends Oscar Rie and 
Josef Breuer. The close network of affection, 
jealousies and animosities in the Freud-Fliess 
circle bad its influence on the earlier editing 
arid publication of this correspondence. To 
please Fliess, Freud frequently engaged in 
back-bitfeg against his tarot-playing friend and 
housfc pediatrician, Oscar Rie; who also tre- 
ated Fteud’s sister-in-law Minna. Rie was 
Fliess’s brother-in-law. He arjd his wife Mela- 
nie had a daughter, Marianne, who manied 
Eritft Kris, one of the first editors, sa making- 
her fee niece of Mrs Ida Fliess. Hence perhaps 
fee removal of the Rie family material from the. 
.first edition of the letters. .. -i 

Fliess also disliked the prominent Viennese 
neurologist; Josef Breuer; who was his critic, 


but also Freud's early patron and benefactor. 
This may explain Freud's gratuitous meanness 
toward Breuer: 

Breuer is an obstacle to my professional progress in 
Vienna. (September 29, 1893]. 1 simply can no longer 
get along with Breuer at all; what 1 had to lake in the 
way of bad treatment and weakness of judgment that 
is none the less ingenious during the past months 
finally deadened me, internally, (o the loss. [Febru- 
ary 6, 1896] 

Breuer had loaned Freud money in his student 
days. In 1898, Freud still owed him 2,300 flor- 
ins. He repaid a first instalment of 500 florins, 
but Breuer returned 350 of them to Freud's 
wife, saying that this was compensation for a 
relative of his whom Freud had treated and 
undercharged. Freud was ungracious and 
proudly rejected Breuer's generous action. 

Freud was plagued by a mysterious cardiac 
condition, “the most violent arhythmia, con- 
stant tension, pressure, burning in the heart 
region; shooting pains down my left arm; some 
dyspnea, all of it essentially in attacks extend- 
ing continuously over two-thirds of the day”. 

He was justifiably suspicious of the lies and 
dissimulations of his friends, Breuer and 
Fliess, who were also his doctors: “On the 
whole 1 notice that I am being treated like a 
patient, with evasion and subterfuge, instead 
of having my mind set at case by being told 
everything there is to tell me in a situation of 
this kind; that is to sny, whatever is known." 
(June 22, 1894). Freud wished to have full 
knowledge ofps medical condition, the degree 
of danger, his possible future. He pleaded with 
Fliess for the facts: 

1 assume that you want to conceal the true state of 
affairs from me; and beg you not to do this. If you can 
say something definite, just tell me. I have no ex- 
aggerated opinion cither of my responsibility and 
shall endure with great dignity the uncertainty and 
the shortened life expectancy connected with a diag- 
nosis of myocarditis; on the contrary, I might even 
benefit from it in arranging the remainder of my life 
and enjoying fully what is left to me. [April 19, 1894]. 

This appeal for medical honesty he main- 
tained all his life, ft anticipates his rage in 1923 
when his colleagues on the “Committee", and 
his then physician, Felix Deulsch, withheld -the 
diagnosis of canceffFom hlrH. When told of the 
deception, Freud asked, with blazing eyes: 
“Mit welchem Recht?" With what right did his 
doctor and colleagues lie to him? In his rela- 
tionship with Fliess he charges: 

The art of deceiving a patient is certainly not very 
necessary. But what has the individual comb to, how 
negligible must be the influence of fee religion of 
science, which is supposed to have taken the place of 
the old religion, if one no longer dares to disclose 
■ that It is tilts or that man’s turn to dle7 [February 6, 
1899].. /... • ■’ . 

. When helengaged Mwt Schnr ris his personal 
. physician in 1929 he insisted nbt only feat he 
should always be told the frill truth, but he also 
. drew up a euthanasia pact which: Schur re- 
deemed in London in 1939, Whpn, as pledged, 
he ended Freud's life mercifully after it sixteen- 
year st niggle with cancer pf the upper palate; 

One can only be moved as Freud. the man 
who defined control of our impulses as brie of 
‘ fee criteria of maturity, fights his addlctipn to 
liicoiine, Fliess, who was a nose and throat 
‘ specialist, twico operated on Freud’s nose and 
qrdered him to. stop smoking, 1 Freud usually 
. sihoked twenty cigars a day, add the fight to 
V give up tobacco was a battle for self-mastary in 
• Which his desperate need for it prevailed: • 

.. '’Today? I stnftfld to restrict my rmoking- that is to 
; Iray, fe reduce the conilnuel smoking to- a discon- 
tinuous, countable airiotint .... believe, you are 
fulfilling ytfur medical duly ; I fenll toy nothing more 
about It and shall obpy partially (but nor wisely); 


-t-j 


Two cigars a day - thereby one recognizes the non- 
smoker! (December 11, 1893]. 

Can we say that Freud is diminished because 
we can see that he was struggling with depress- 
ion? Why else was this letter withheld in the 
first edition? His efforts to comply with the 
orders of his physician were followed by humi- 
liating relapses, Cigars were his antidote, and 
he was filled with contrition and guilt at his 
failure to give them up: 

I have not smoked for seven weeks, since the day of 
your prohibition. At first 1 fell, ns expected, out- 
rageously bad. Cardiac symptoms accompanied by 
mild depression, as well as the horrible misery of 
abstinences. The latter wore off after approximately 
three weeks, the former abated after about five 
weeks, but it left me completely incapable of work- 
ing, a beaten man. After seven weeks, despite my 

promise to you, I began smoking again [June 22, 

1894): Since your letter of Thursday a forinightago. 
abstinence, which lasted eight days on the following 
Thursday, in an Indescribably bleak moment, one 
cigar; then again eight days abstinence; the following 
Thursday one more, since then peace. In brief, a 
pattern has established itself - one cigar a week to 
commemorate your tetter, which once again robbed 
me of my enjoyment of tobacco. [July 14, 1894]. The 
nbslinence docs me good; I oscillate between one 
and four (cigars] a day. [December 4, 1896]. 

Where his work was concerned, Freud iden- 
tified himself witli Fliess devotedly: "Your' 
triumph will ultimately be in some measure 
mine, because my judgment followed you and 
your works." (October 4, 1899). Fliess was 
Freud’s first reader, the person lo whom he 
displayed his new ideas when they were still 
very much a part of himself. He puts it precise- 
ly in a letter: "You accurately describe the 
painful feeling of parting with something which 
has been one's very own." (October 4, 1899). 
To get a first reaction while the manuscript of 
Die Traumdeutimg was still being produced 
was vital to his creative process. He required 
the appropriate mixture of support and critic- 
ism. This was the fragile period of production 
after gestation when both Freud and his manu- 
script were most vulnerable. He had not yet 
attained the perspective he would have a few 
years afteT publication,. vfeen he could look at 
his work with detachment,, when the distinc- 
tion between self and workfeati been secured. 

Freud submitted his page proofs to Fliess for 
approval. When Fliess objected, Freud deleted 
a favourite dream, “the big dream that you 
eliminated" as he called it, the only dream that 
he analysed in full. It is lost to us forever, and 
Freud grieves for it: 

So the dream is condemned. Now .that'sen lease has 
been passed, -however, I would like to shed a tear 
'over It and confess that I regret it and; that I have no 

* hopes of finding s better one hs a substitute. As you 
-. know, a beautiful dream and no Indiscretion - do not 
..coincide.- [June 9, 1898]. I have not yet ceased 

mourning the Ipst dream. [June 2D, 1898}- The lossof 
- , the big dream that you eliminated is to be compen- 

• sated for by the insert Ion of a small .collection of 
dreoms .... [August 1, .1899]. 

.In his creative phase Freud was uncertain of 
' the Value of his work. “If only someone could 
feil me whether there is any real value to (he 
* ^ whole thingl" (September 6, 1899). He craved 
: Fliess’s epcQu rrtge men t: “I do not find it un- 
, pleasant to have someone who has a word of 
.praise where it is appropriate instead of invari- 
ably telling one the most unpleasant things.” 
(September 27, 1899). He refers to Fliess as 
. '.’standing godfather” to his work. When, in 
. . 1901 , Fraud freed himself of his dependence on 
Fliess, it was with a mixture of regret and long- 
: .tng. He was, he says, sorry to lose his “only" 
audience”. "For whom do I still write?" 
(September 19, 1901). 

In The Assault on Truth: Freud's Suppression 
of the seduction theory [ reviewed tn tjiq TL?, 
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July 6, 1984), Jeffrey Masson relies on this 
correspondence to make his case that Freud 
abundoned the seduction theory of the aetiolo- 
gy of neurosis, not in response to accumulated 
clinical evidence, but “because of a personal 
failure of courage". The main weight of Mas- 
son's argument is carried by his interpretation 
of the case of Emma Eckstein, a patient of 
Freud's whom he referred to Fliess for nasal 
surgery in accordance with Fliess’s theory of 
(he organic relation between (he nose and the 
genitalia. Following Fliess's surgery on her tur- 
binate bone and one of her sinuses Emma Eck- 
stein did not recover. She had severe swelling 
and haemorrhages which were only explained 
when another surgeon pulled out "a good half a 
meter of gauze" which Fliess had left in the 
cavity. The patient almost bled to death. 

. Freud, who was present, felt sick, fled to the 
next room and drank some cognac. He waited 
for a day before writing to Fliess. When he 
does write, it is a letter affirming Fliess's inno- 
cence and his own culpability: "How wrong I 
was to urge you to operate in a foreign city 
where you could not follow through on the 
case." Freud is hill of protestations, too strong 
and too many, of Fliess's innocence: “One of 
those accidents that happen to the most fortun- 
ate anc} circumspect of surgeons .... Of 
course, no one is blaming you, nor would I 
know why they should .... and rest assured 
that it was not necessary for me to reaffirm my 
trust in you once again.” (March 8, 1895). 
Freud blames the new surgeon - anyone, 
so long as it is not his mentor, who can do 
no wrong. He writes: “It is now about time 


that you forgave yourself the minimal over- 
sight " (March 13. 1895). 

Yet there is a series of scarcely concealed 
messages of rebuke to Fliess in this corres- 
pondence. Today, thanks to Freud himself, we 
know that repeated denials of blame and re- 
affirmations of trust i such as he sent to Fliess, 
are defences against being reproached. Freud 
points out that Fliess’s own doctor used wicks 
instead of gauze, as if to say: "Why didn't you 
do the same?” Yet he makes excuses for Fliess 
and defends himself against the knowledge of 
Fliess's culpability in £mma Eckstein's post- 
surgical complications. He tries to view clinical 
developments in the framework of Fliess's 
theqry of masculine and feminine periodicity. 
More than a year after the case, Freud writes: 


First of all Eckstein. I shall be able to prove to you 
that you were right, that her episodes of bleeding 
were hysterical, were occasioned by longing, and 
probably occurred at (he 9exuaUy relevant times (the 
woman, out of resistance, has not yet supplied me 
with the dates). [April 26, 1896]. As for Eckstein - 1 
am taking notes on her history so that 1 can send it to 
you - so far I know only that she bled out of longing. 
[May 4, 1896]. There is no doubt that her haemor- 
rhages were due to wishes; she has several similar 
incidents, among them actual simulations, in her 
childhood. [June 4, 1896]. 

Freud needed Fliess, was dependent on him, 
and therefore protected his goodness, inno- 
cence and. competence until he was able to 
detach himself from the relationship after his 
own self-analysis. But his intellectual submis- 
siveness does not by any means prove Masson's 
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visual imagination or visual memories or visual 

J. K. Wing dreams except for simple images. Hence his . 

— mistake when, looking for his hat, he reached 

OLI VER SACKS for his wife’s head instead. He was totally u'n- 

The Mhn Who Mistook His Wife For a Hat aware of his disability. (Neurologists have a 

233pp. Duckworth, £9.95. word for this, too - anosagnosia. Who is more 

0715620673 damned, asks Sacks: the man who know, or 

the man who does not?) A massive tumour in 

Sickness, says Oliver Sacks, is a quintessential the visual parts of the brain left this man's 

human condition. Whether it is or not, disease .* musical talent intact. He was able to play and 
does present us. with a distorting mirror in to teach music until the tumour ended his life. , 
which we can view our “normality” from a The first part of the book is all about deficits, 

different perspective. The result is particularly There are nine brief stories; each concerning a 

alarming when the disease affects a person’s person who somehow has (o come to terms 

. identity or, adder still, one part of a person's with a disability that other people cannot 1m- 


ldentity, the other parts remaining apparently aginethemselves having. One such is the grey- 
intact. : haired sailor who lost his memory through 

In an earlier book/ Awakenings, Oliver alcoholism arid lived in a world that, -to him, 

Sacks showed himself able to describe with, was perpetually 1945, when he was nineteen. 

, sympathy, clarity, honesty and wit the extra- Another. is the man who, following a stroke, 

ordinary post-encephalitic complications that thought his hemiplegic leg belonged to. some- 

■ 1 afflicted survivors of the epidemic of sleeping one else and fell out of bed while trying to get 

. sickness that raged. during the 1920s. These rid of it. Then there is the man Who cannot 

Were.mostly severe and unusual forms of symp- .. understand the meaning of words but whp can 
.. toms seen in-ordina^ Parktrison's disease'. On follow the pitfch, assonance and emotional’ ex- 
: the one hand a ?omble:Hke passivity or lack of pression of speech with enjoyment and a de- 
. will to ! act that could, result In catatonia: or a / gree of comprehension.' By contrast, there is 

• dechdes-long ‘'sledpi”. On the other,- inesisli- the man who; have tonal: agnosia; he under- . 

blepiotor urgestht’ might follow some uiiex- stands words but,' to Kim, Olivier speaking 

;pected stimulus such as a fire-alarm, setting the. Hamlet would sound stale, flat and unprofit- 

; 'iqdiylduhl “suddenly and startlingly a|i.ve for a ; abIe Mi . 1 : 

minute*'. Such flashes were rinb. Segregated in . ;. In the second section, Sacks presents stories 
, Institutions, the Sufferers were forgotten until about excesses, such as those suffered and en-/ 
it was discovered ihaii. the transfer meto- joyed by Wldy Ticcy Ray. He suffered from 

. bolism of theneurotransmittor dopamine were Tourette’s syndrome, which is characterized 

• defective In those parts of the tyain affected in - by “tips, jerks, mannerisms, grimaces, noises. 


- In the second section, Sacks presents stories 
about excesses, such as those suffered and en-/ 
joyed by WiUy Ticcy Ray. He suffered from 
Tourette’s syndrome, which is characterized 
by '-lips. jerks. mBnnerisms, grimaces, noises. 




Parkinson's disease. A wakenings is abputthe curves, involuntary irritations and compulsions "! 

responses, oftenbizSrrc.sOmetifrips tragic, al- / 'of all forts,, with omodd:?lfin humour and a 
• Ways .Intensely: proving, of twenty patlcnts i- •’ tendency to < antic $nd , outlandish kinds Of 
; i treated with L-DOPA, a drug that partly: , . play"'. How tah the ego withstand this bopi- 
: substitutes for dopamine. Which enabled some . ■ : ba Wmbnt/ asks the doctor; can Identity sur- 
of them to begin another kind of life, . ; ’ ' ,vive?Havjng a strong personality, (lay puts his 

'Dr Sacks wrote the stories of these patients tics to good use os a druramer in a jazz band on 
with. a driving passion arid a literary skill that Saturdays, bin suppresses tltem with the drug 
led W H. Auden to acclaim the- bopk as a ’’Halo per idbi" duHugthe week, lesser charac- 
mastcrpiece and Harold J?|nfer to Write a play, r. lois/or thosc' with mdre seypfri forms 6f the 
• A Kind Of /1/rw fcr- based o.n the story OfOne of • ; ctase;' like! the Wpman iri,thc' story called? 
;. the:; patients. SMki’s he W, book-cduld not : . ^Tho Possessed^ might be 'overwhelmed aqd 


of the themes that was powerfidly.d.evejbjJedih V $eiro;wn.jte • •' ' ; : ! 

Ayyatehlngs* loss of ordaiiiBge .to ^tsojiid- fortes itje puisf remarkBble'stori^are fold 

■ ld !?. l,ly : 1 ■ ^ ^ ' : I f - Whldh Is called ^JSriafiSiibrtV’ . An 


complex objects presented visually. 


claim that Freud reasoned that because he be- 
lieved Emma Eckstein’s bleeding had nothing 
to do with Fliess’s poor surgical technique , any 
patient’s accounts of seduction could also be 
fantasies. Freud's recognition and elevation of 
the role of fantasy to a principle of psycho- 
analytic theory and clinical technique is inde- 
pendent of his adoration and protection of 
Fliess. 

Freud struggled from transference and re- 
gression up on to a new level of maturity and 
autonomy. Ashe fought through his self-analy- 
sis, which he was to continue-for the rest of his 
life, he freed himself from his dependence on 
Fliess. The first step was to bring the feelings of 
intense need for the other man to conscious- 
ness: “No one can replace for me the rela- 
tionship with the friend which a special - poss- 
ibly feminine - side demands . . . .” (May 7, 
1900). In the summer of 1900 they had their 
final meeting in Achensee. The next summer 
Flneud writes, *T do not share your contempt 
for friendship between men, probably because 
I am to a high degree party to it. In my life, as 
you know, woman has never replaced the com- 
rade, the friend. "(August 7, 1901). The rela- 
tionship ends on a note of vituperatiori about 
Fliess's primacy in “discovering” bisexuality 
and his accusation that Freud colludedin the 
“burglary" of his ideas. (July 26, 1904). 

This new edition has superseded all others, 
not only >that of 1950 but also the fragments 
published by Jones, James Strachey and Schur. 
The editing is scrupulous; and the notes usually 
on the mark, enriching the context of the let- 
ters. 


She started to have grand mal fits but as the 
tumour spread to the temporal lobe these 
changed to turns of a different kind, she be- 
came dreamy and saw visions of places that she 
had known as a child. The form of the temporal 
lobe seizure, which tends to be somewhat 
stereotyped and limited, was developed into an 
experience of dying like a dream of going 
home. A completely different experience was 
related by a medical student who had ex- 
perimented with a variety of "mind-bending” 
drugs like cocaine and amphetamine. One 
night he dreamt he was a dog living in a smell- 
rich world. On waking, he found that he was, in 
fact, surrounded by a universe where smell was 
the chief sensation. He cou[d distinguish his 
friends, the streets of New York, each indi- 
vidual shop, by smell. After three weeks he 
returned to "normal". 

In the final section, Sacks provides an insight 
into the world of people who are born; or 
become, simple-minded but who nevertheless 
have speejai talents that most of us would envy; 
•the so-called idiots-savants and the autistic chil- 
dren grown up who can draw or play music like 
angels. Thereare better accounts of these mat- 
ters elsewhere but Sacks does manage to con- 
vey, as few authors do nowadays, a sense of 
continuity between the neurological and. the 
psychiatric that has tended to be lost sirice the 
development of two separate professions. ■ 

While the author is involved in his stories his 
virtues are paramount: excellent prose, a liter- 
ary imagination , a talent for clinical (though 
riot' technical) exposition that is out of the 
prdjhafy* above all, a capacity to see through 
the eyes of people, who have entered new 
■worlds arid must achieve new identities if they 
are td survive as truly human beings, His 
attempt , to provide an Overall- philosophical 
.frarftewcfrk is less satisfactory, because too far 
removedf rom the practicalities and limitations 
of medicine 50 Well expressed by Dr.Rieux in 
.. Carpus's La Pest e. lt might have beep better to 
-have considered each case in the light of what it 
could tefl us about normal fts well as abnormal 
neorplogiqalandpsyohologfcril tohetfons. One 
‘ •5 also uheasily aWnreXit was not so obtrusive in 
AWkpnings) [tint Saoks’a patients alltalkhs he 
does. He ! cannot qulte -gjve them: their Own 
; £ccent$ and idiom. . J ; . : ‘ : .t,„. 

1 T^ese are smali matters. ■ What really' holds 
■; the book together 4$ .the. atithor's recognition 
■ that ri large part 1 of medicine has to. ddlvritK the 
. pfoblem! of. living with disability; Whether it is 
schlzophrenia^orTput-ette'S- syridfDnje’or -dir 
■ _abetesor anamptifated Kiribor jjiist one’jown 
>U'nique personality^; f 

jkvis .%• : *. ■'•■j •< .'i . ;r * l ‘ ! , ; ' .'iii i. - . < i 
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Faithfully iinny peculiar 

Stuart Sutherland »Hatterdey__ 


GUY LYON PLAYFAIR ^ 

If This Be Magic 

284pp. Cape. £9.95. 

022402338 1 

The miraculous has alwayThaTT 
appeal. Several popular boob 
appear each year; the latest, //fa 
differs little front most of iUprev 
claims that hypnosis and faith-tefe 
highly effective in curing illness 21 
voyance and psychokinesis se < 
fished phenomena. Faith is appan 
ordinary citizen needs in or da to a, 
stamps by sending his Christa j, 
through the ether instead ofbypoa. 

It is of interest to examine the 
Guy Playfair u&es tb makehisetse. 
a reliance 'on- storied: the story «f 
“cured” of an irihdrited diseased 
hypnosis; stories of stances mth 
knocking; stories of falth-bealiig: 
of telepathic encounters at mooei 
For every tale told by Playfair, Mp 
.construct an everyday expfanUiosii 
suggestion, observer bfas, ' 
downright fraud.- Even iri 
cided - some fifty >years alter the 
sion had been reached In 
psychology - that nothing coridk 
from single casestudies, pail 
doctor was the arbiter of the soots 
treatment. ! 

Second, Playfair rarely conafcn 
side of the case. For example, he 
ably well-controlled study on ik 
hypnosis on asthma, but faibton 
that although patients who W 
hypnosis said they felt better, M 
improvement whatever In their |i 
ness. Hypnosis can certaifllytohi 
bear an illness, but almost all 
suggest that it has no direct 
(except on watts): lti$,farerai 
even in reducing blprid-prdssure, 
does not dte the relevant research 
one-sided in dealing vyilhtbeoaa 
pie, he cites the telepathy expert 
and Puthoff, but not Marla “d 
rebuttal, and he mentioiis Udw 
his exposure by the Great RW* 
Rhine with approval, a 
he was talking about", but v 
that Rhine did not knoweno#"- 
an assistant who was caugbt ew 

Third, he consistently apf** 
having a pa^ticulfttRep«ll“ l,fc, 
Nobel Prize-winners: -W 
observed . . . byat leartfiRy^^ 
sors . . . including four w®® ? 
. Prizes". Unfortunately, 
as dotty as anyone else ort* 
ject, and sometimes, tMfrWjjj 
withln.it. Finally, 

misleading way with [he 
“Hypnosis may . ■. 
womb, by the PavloyiSn -^TS 
flux.” Or, again, Playfa|r;^J 

between the electromBswW^i 

psi force”, tie doesnots*^ Jy 
purpose of sderitaJs^rp^jj 
. the wild use of scienttBoJ^ J 
mere obfuscation. His UWjjJy 
as cavalier, as that 
ritiml of prayer 
waste of timewem ; itn^> d 
that it is supposed to genj^ 
the old-fashioned yj&f w?" ... 

W< S?haips 

.. feature Of ; he J b ^.^SS 
chicanery at -the njgj 

before iariy fpiritualisw 
; can take? place 

..-■ erthio. ••• ■ 


UtDAOLiSH ' 

L Huh Russia : A beginner’s guide to the 

S.I7.95. 

[0555 J 

htRUDGILL 

.vilhAmerica • 

,n. 50. . 1 V 

I^NDLE with MARIKO WATANABE 
l«llh Japan 

,£7.95. - 
Mil 4 

i- Basil Blackwell . ■ ’ 1 

sied-biooded Englishman, I naturally. 
Kories about the absurdities and inade- 
t of funny foreigners -,or lesser breeds 
it ihelaw, as I thought of them during my 
^conditioned adolescenpepn the 150th 
ild (Wadsley Church) ,fieout Troop. But 
much prefer the stereotypes to the sub- 
I the sort of obvious prejudice which 
ces a wholly unambiguous belly-laugh, 
tobkm with the little series of travel 
, Coping with . ... is that the reader is 
quite clear about their true intention.' 
ecertainly expected to laugh. But the 
«y be on them or it/raay.be on us. 

\ Coping with America and Coping with 
alter from the additional disadvan- 
fbelng written in a,style, which can only 
icribed as pert. I blame the publishers, 
ttb *10 cope” should only be used in 
trios wilb stonemasons. Having chosen 
b for the series, the tone of the texts was 
ynupirion is that the authors of both the 
nnand Russian guides were positively 
ngtd to be smart in the hope that young 
en to the two superpowers would be 
toJ to the books because of confusion 
n sophistication and superficiality, 
ipty wJrft Russia, Robert Daglish tells 
•hi “some experts" call “free markets" 
gfclhe only free thing about them is the 
at (rices go up with demaftd”. This is, of 
i, exactly what makes them “free" as dis- 
rom “controlled” or, “regulated”. So the 


joke disappears up its own kolkhozny. “Rus- 
sian friends", we are tcld, “will often give you 
invaluable advice .... But beware of the ea- 
ger genius." That is not a comment on the 
Soviet character. For “all over the world there 
are people who long to get their screwdrivers 
into any piece of equipment they have never 
seen before, and yours may never be quite the 
same again” . That comment ought (if it has any 
value) to be included in Coping with Life, not 
in a guide to coping with a single nation. 

Inevitably the American volume is even 
more arch. “Don’t be alarmed”, Peter Trudgill 
reassures his readers, “if you find a paper seal 
around the toilet bowl in your bathroom in- 
dicating that the toilet has been SANITIZED 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION .... These 
seals are probably indicative of something im- 
portant in the American psychology, but it is 
difficult to know exactly what.” I know exactly 
what - American middle-class obsession with 
health and hygiene. I suspect that Mr Trudgill 
supports my hypothesis. But the rhetorical 
ignorance sounds - or is, at least, supposed to 


sound - smart. 

It is the warnings which are most revealing. 
Coping with America contains useful hints ab- 
out avoiding direct conflict with grizzly bears 
and a helpful reminder that alligators arc only 
dangerous when provoked. But it is what Mr 
Trudgill has to say about eating habits that 
establishes the true relationship between snob- 
bery and chauvinism. 

You are also supposed lo use (he same knife for 
savouries and sweel things (except of course thnt 
Americans don’t use knives unless they really have 
(o), and you will even see people taking alternative 
mouthfulls of -egg and toast with you. 

What can the reader expect? No tradition of 
Latin in schools. No cricket. 

Perhaps because one of its authors is actually 
Japanese, Coping with Japan treats its Subjects 
with a respect which is consistent with the en- 
couragement of interest. It contains ten .fasci- 
nating pages of history which convinced me , at 


least, that it would be unwise to visit either 
Kansai (“where much industrial and commer- 
cial strength is concentrated") or Kyoto (“a 
very easy city to negotiate”) without under- 
standing the differences between the Kama- 
kura and Muromachi periods. Had I read those 
pages u year ago, I would have been able to 
follow the plot of Shogun when the film was 
shown on television. 

John Randle and Mariko Watanabe dearly 
intend to help the traveller to Japan. That is the 
purpose of the book which they have produced 
together and I have no doubt that they have 
succeeded in their objective. Coping with 
America and Coping with Russia are no doubt 
helpful too. But they give the impression of 
wanting to amuse as much as they want to 
inform. Apart from the cartoons in Coping 
with America (largely taken from Punch and 
the New Yorker ) they fail in the former objec- 
tive. And the pursuit of that objective means 
that the other is only partly realized. 



World-wide courtesies 


One of two studies of a frog by Jacques de Gheyn II, 
on show at Hazllti, Gooden and Fox. 38 Bury Si, 
London SW1 until February 2 /. . 
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Cornelisen 

•WD ADELINE HARTCUP 
; Ufc today in ancient Umbria 
AlKson and Busby. £9v95. 

hit Vi, • 

jjjf “J9*t bemused and exhausted tour- 
Jr~ n B ®fong in'a coach on their seven- 
grind through Italy, must have 
wwbat ft would be like to live in one of 
Jtasof hill towns that they glimpse from 
l*ndows. A stay of a few days in such a 
W transform such mild curiosity into 
"HcreSt. To Ms John and Adeline 
y«W another question of tbeir own: In 
will some form of this fife survive or 
fown be merely a deserted ruin to be 
ffi?r«,t tiSpcllo.- Life today in ancient 
V s W»r. answer; 

Jwas not- somewhere that they- had 
«flcfermincd to return fa. They hap- 
T® u i hr °ugh an advertisement in The.' 
,-vVwt a Winter and spring there, 
Jv* nt J for .the surprising omnijtfe- 
ir i ^ eir i ands wpe. For much bf 
S St? fnan > r Wfl y»‘ mofe beautiful; it 
r ?beved by the silvery • 
^atollve tree$, jn evdry season the 
■SJv Wd [grace of the town are 'a de- 
^habitants, ; the Hartcups. found, 
times hOspjtablebeyond the 
tell bite much about 
Wishes l meals , celebjra- 
,Wgth their more sociological ex- . 
* noc ^ n 8i evtry invitation Iri- 

t ha t ^y 

, rafetaken impression that 
^ Pagtmce a day and even ask, "Do 

for .whom they aim at less 
Itafianishower outsid- 
" P^uts.knd treat them to rivers of 

h ■ ■ ■ 
d: 


coffee at the cafe, but are uncomfortable about 
asking them to their houses. When they do, 
they try to give them what they think they 
expect - and more important, they tell them 
what they think they expect to hear. It takes 
knowledge and patience to sori fact from con- 
vention and prejudice. 

. The' Hartcups seem too inexperienced to do 
so. They fail to realize that, for example, 
mayors are paid, that there are grants and out- 
right subsidies for students, that it is the State 
not the Church that is easing up on divorce. We 
are told that "Contraceptives are allowed". By 
whom? Not by the Church. Similarly, we are 
asked to believe that in the local hospital, 
“administered and financed by the province, 
the patients pay nothing". But, tbeyi have 
1 already paid through their astronomical con- 
tributions to the bankrupt State, health insure 
ance. The locafclub” visited by the Hartcups 
Is not exactly a eliiib as V® know it: ARC! is 
financed by tfio Communist Party. They have 
, also been told that the st reets were safer rinder 
Fascist!*; more cultural life is needed, secular 
■ schools are heathen, and all large landownere 
v are evil. ■ • j 

And so it goes bn, right dowp to "the region- 
al cooking they still do Is tasty, but perhaps not 
very subtle or imaginative” and a final section, 
unfortunately entitled "The 1 Upper Cnist’’, 
where they fiad the minor nobility disappoint- 
ing: at ohe ppint the Hartcpps present them- 
selves, unknosyn and unannounced, late of a, 

Sunday morning at the-gate of one of the villas. 

• imagine what would have happened if they had ■ 
done this to a landowner in Yorkshire or ‘ 
Cumberland. 

4* Italy tantallzes -foreignets. A country thc 

• sum of whose disparate parts somehow equals 
i more thap ibe whole will always Intrigue and,. 

perhaps, 1 always , elude us. 'Tfie Hartcups 

, rr. r . .4 - t 'l L j uam timr. rifer; 


Francis King 

ANGUS WILSON 

Reflections tn a Writer's Eye: Writings on 
travel 

183pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

0436576112 

The two areas of “abroad” in which Angus 
Wilson has travelled both most frequently and 
most widely are France and the United States. 
About France his collection Reflections in a 
Writer's F-v; contains nothing, and about the 
United States its two shortest and lefot satisfac- 
tory pieces, each little more than a bread-and- 
butter letter to the country whose universities 
have, as he puts it, “enriched my middle and 
later years so enormously". Even in (he States, 
however, he shows himself to be the sort of 
fortunate writer to whom remarkable things 
constantly happen. Thus in Minneapolis an old 
woman stops him in a park to say: “You look 
like Einstein. May 1 stroke your hair?" Going 
into a bpr, he asks, “Do you have a 'Pernod 
here7’\ to receive the answer, "A piano? No. 
Do you want 8 drink?” 

' The finest essay, because it is the one that 
goes deepest, is the 1975 "New and Old on the 
Grand Trunk Road”, based on notes made 
when Sir; Angus ' was following in Kipling's 
footsteps across North India and Pakistan, Col- 
lecting material for his Kipjing biography. 
Though the book does not contain all that 
many arresting phrases, this essay is full of 
them; for example, “the ambiguous Indian 
sense of spiritual duplicity". He sees the sub- 
continent as a perfect place - apart from its 
natural, human and aesthetic beauties - for a 


•; Derek Prouse,;. - J _ • V'-', 

■? DANIEXFAltSQN-./ . 1 

A Traveller in Turkey 

■ ,221pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul, £9.95. ■' 

' ■ °7l0 2q28l f - . ' !: ! ?,,'-?? > ; / 

Tike, many other fraveilere Iri recent years, 

! Daniel Parson. ;bas become : captivated.;. by 
Turkey.; The landstapeisone pfcXtremes: the 
1 dazzling Mediterranean : coastline from Bod- 
: rum to Mertin, the harsh almost biblical purity 
of the eastern proyince ofVaa. the wiidocss of 
Cappadocia, created by wind . lava and tu fa. In 
the course of several journeys Fa reon has uov- 
• ered a lot of territory arid won the friendship of 
many Turlts, even though he dries no! Speak 
.: the language. A Traveller h\ /Turkey Is Intimate ' 
. and gossipy- practical, too, for II lists rtcom- 

■ mended hotels and restaurants t ThaTurks are 
still at the stage of tourism where sofoe of ihelr 
most evocatlyi sites, sliCh as Aphrridlsias, re- 

/ mata difficult of access. The main body, of tour- 
1 fsts still Inyacjes the southern coast from Bod- 
‘ him ..to Alnnya. Parson , I think, underesti- 
mates Side which, though admittedly, well 
established on the tourist scene, can stiM #fer 
: superb C^feco-Rortian hiias through wWch one “ 
; can gander nlope at dawn of midnight. But' 


novelist such as himself who delights in 
Dickensian theatre. The essay concludes with a 
number of “absurd, hilarious, pathetic, mys- 
terious” encounters that would provide rich 
material for a Wilson novel. He catches per- 
fectly the usually courteous, if sometimes fret- 
ful, didacticism of Indians, no doubt absorbed 
in part from missionary teachers in the past. 
When Wilson agrees that something might be 
as his informant tells him, he gets the answer: 
“No, no. Not might be. I don't allow might be. 

I am a Christian. When I say so, it is so." 

Almost comparable in interest are the two 
pieces, dating from 1957, on Japan. But where- 
as India has hardly changed since Wilson wrote 
of It, Japan has done so dramatically, acquiring 
in a mere thirty years or so not merely the 
material trappings of the West but also, on a 
more profound level, a sense of self-identity, 
lacking in the immediate aftermath of defeat, 
and an unshakeable. some would say, arro- 
gant, self-confidence. More than once Wilson 
remarks on the Japanese desire to please. But a 
desire that once sprang from an oppressive 
sense of what was owed |o others now springs 
from a liberating sense of what is owed to 
themselves. Wilson writes of the Japanese 
“fighting a battle for a good life in a country 
terrifyingly isolated, overpopulated, under- 
nourished and- traditionally sad”. That battle 
.cannot be said to have been wholly won, but It 
. ' Is now nearer to be being won than in many 
countries of the West. . . 

Frpm time to time, as in his dealings with a 
palpably insincere Yevtushenko or an aggress 4 
. ively bitchy Mishima, Sir Angus shows an un- 
- accustomed asperity; but for the most part the 
tone of his book is kind; tolerant, relaxed rind 
humane, •• 


TUrcpphlles tend lobe fervently partisan about 
either Side or its Aegean 'rival, Bodrum, which 
,is Parson's preferred territory. I suspect that " 
some of the rare delights of the environs of Side 
have eluded him: two hours away, for exam- 
ple, lies the little-known but rewarding Selge, 
with a ; . Greco-Roman settlement atyleast as 
.laiige as AphtodUias where, by iaxi or (Jolmus, 
one can arrive after a spectacular journey ■ 
through' canyons and wooded mountains. 

- Fatfoii is eloquent in his appraisal &f the 
province of Van -■ though denied a glimpse of 
one of thd fabled golden cats noted for fishing,' 
in tite lake there, He certainly makes one long 

. to seethe early Anjieniaij church on the Island 
of Akdamar in LalcO Van with its vivid biblical 
scenes Kind anlmnls carve.il on the exterior walls. 

- particularly appropriate; as Parson pi hits 

■ out, situated hs it is iii the supposed vicinity of, 
Noah’s Ark on Mobril Ararat. 

■From personal experience I can sympathize 
.With Faison's account of the pitfalls in acquir- 
Ing propetiy, involving endless litigation and 
claims from obscure relatives (the $anie night- 
marish procedures prevail , in Greece). But 
wh6n one has succumbed to a country's spell 
(and the Turks ar? among the most hospitable 
?and charming people in the world) these bat- 
des, thdugh frustrating^ finally do. nothing to 
damp one's enthusiasm; . ‘ 
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Minding about killing 
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Jeremy Waldron 


ANTHONY KENNY 

The Ivory Tower: Essays in philosophy and 
public policy 

137pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 

0631 13985 0 


Is nuclear deterrence morally defensible? One 
line of argument against it goes as follows. 
Many of the weapons in our deterrent arsenal 
are aimed at cities, so that if used their effect 
would be to kill millions of civilians instan- 
taneously and condemn millions of others to a 
lingering death or an even worse life in the 
aftermath of a holocaust. Since most of those 
who would be killed are innocent (not in the 
sense of having led blameless lives but in the 
sense of posing no threat to those who killed 
them), the use of these weapons would be the 
gravest moral wrong - that of deliberately 
slaughtering the innocent. Now, if it is wrong > 
to do something, it is surely wrong to threaten 
to do that thing. So our strategy of nuclear 
deterrence, involving as it does an implicit 
threat to innssabre the inhabitants of Soviet 
cities, in certain circumstances, cannot be 
morally justified. 

Tills argument is developed forcefully in a 
number of- the articles reprinted in Anthony 
Kenny's collection Tiie Ivory Tower. (The 
second half of the book is entirely devoted to 
philosophical reflection on the ethiefof war.) 

It relies on two crucial points. First, there is the 
argument thnt, if doing X is wrong, then 
threatening to do X is wrong. Kenny thinks this 
holds, not in virtue of the sort of speech-act 
threatening is, but, more convincingly, in vir- 
tue of the sort of intentions those who Want 
their threats taken seriously must have: 
“Everyone involved in the military chain of 
command from the top downwards must be 
prepared to give or execute the order to mas- 
sacre millions of non-combatants if ever the 
government decides that that is what is to be 
done.* Of course the willingness to murder is 
reluctant and cohdltional', but willingness (In- 
deed training and a high state of readiness) 
there must be, in order for the murderous 
threat; to be effective. The second crucial point 
is the assumption that it is wrong in allcireum- 


stances to kilt or hold oneself willing to kill the 
innocent. I guess that if there are to be any 
moral absolutes, this is a good candidate, but a 
utilitarian might insist that even murdering the 
innocent could be justified to avoid a greater 
number of innocent deaths. Kenny denies that 
we in fact face this option: the very worst 
choice we face would be between killing the 
innocent and submitting to communist rule or 
Soviet blackmail. But suppose he is wrong ab- 
out that: would we be justified in threatening 
to use our missiles if that were the only way to 
deter nuclear attack? Anyone who thinks we 
would not must be able to point to a morally 
relevant difference between killing X and fail- 
ing to save Y from a death which is not itself 
one’s doing. An appeal to the law of God along 
the lines of the earliest of the articles published 


here will not do: God’s laws are not arbitrary, 
and a reason for thinking there is no moral 
difference is a reason for thinking the theolo- 
gians who place any weight on this distinction 
in their interpretation of God’s law have got it 
wrong. The only plausible difference that has 
been suggested fo the philosophical literature 
(by Thomas Nagel and others) is that the action 
of killing - and indeed threatening to kill - 
involves aiming at evil and therefore having 
one's action guided by evil; and that this is true 
even when one pursues the evil of killing only 
as a means to the prevention of some greater 
harm. Failing to save an innocent from such an 
attack does not involve the orientation of hu- 
man intentionally to evil in this way, though of 
course it may be culpable for other reasons. 
Kenny himself does pot pursue this line of 



Morris Hlrfhfleld’s " Two Women in Front ofaMirror’’ (1943) is reproduced from Peggy Guggenheim- . 
Collection; Venice: The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation by Angelica Zander Rudensline (912pp with 
698 black-and-white arid $6 colour illustrations. New York: A brants. $85. 0 8109 0989 8). 
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HILARY LAWSON • ' 

Reflexivity: The post-modern predicament 
132pp. Hutchinson. Paperback, £5 .50. - 

0091608619 


This book is one in a series With the laudable 
aim Qf Introducing important concepts and.fi: ( 
gures in recent Continental thought to renders- 
whose background fs in analytic philosophy; ,- 
. Reflexivity is characterized at the outset |n two 
- ways, though the distinction js often forgotten, 
in (he bulk df the book. It is, first, “a form of 
self-awareness” by philosophers of their own 
activities; and, second, the . feature of claims; 
like “This sentence is false”, whose truth im- 
plies tjielr faulty or absurdity. Philosophers' 
selfawarendss can indeed be induced, by: the' 
• seemingly paradoxical nature ofqfoimS they, 
make. Oho thinks, fpr instance , of the princi- 
ple of Verifi ability’s apparent, violallbh of- the 
criterion it lays down . Hilary. Lawson's special 
concern. Is wjth reflexivily as discussed and 
manifested in the' writings of. Nietzsche,^ 
Heidegger and Derrida. It is not transparent 
why these three are chdsdn, aside, froth their. 
being :l patadiglnatic^ly . : “Cbnlinentul^; ■ but 


Lawson thinks they Have at least the following 
['. In . common: aii. . especially acute ear (for 
reflexive 'problems iiy philosophical writings, 
including'. tlieir own: a seri'Se that* the; fan* 
dnmeh lal raflcriveproblera Is that of the philo- 
sopher’s : “entrapment” in, the ■ language - he, 
needs to use; the Slle^d vlrtufe of ”hairne 3 slng” 
and “using” itftexlvity, jnstead of avoiding or 
dissolving it; and a roiUenarian Iptjnfalfari qf a 
“post-modern" age + a "beyond” --.in' which. all 
past philosopby. their own fnduded, will have, 


“deconstructed" itself under the pressure of its 
: reflexivity. .- ■ . • 

The chapters devoted to the trio have a com- 
mon shape, An account of how the thinker 
attacks other writers fair their paradoxes is fol- 
; lowed by ft description of how heathen recog- 
; hires and responds to the reflexive nature of his 
own thought. The. dominant figure is Derrida. 
Not drily is the terminology throughout his, but 
the other members of the trio are read through 
. Ids eyes . This is unfortunate since, especially in '' 
;. the case of Nietzsche, 'Lawson's account repro- 
. duces Derrida V parody,: Nietzsche is repre- 
sented as a total sceptic and relativist, but he is 
' neither of these. He does npt doubf the availa- 
bility of knbvriedge and truth; rather, such rio- 
■ , tipris ate absurd when linderstpod in terms of a 
: relation to an imagined "real” world that trahs- ’ 

: . cends how we speak and conceive; Understood 
;; properly, however -in pragmatic terms, that is : 
r - knowledge and truth are not only available, 
but necessary for existence. N.pi! is Nietzsche a . 
ritoral relativist ( ftrguihg on the wniraiy that - 
• : all Systems of evaluation deserving; the name - 
“moral” must be.fessenlially similar - which Is , 
.. why; "the higher map”, needs t<J go “beyond”. 
maraUtyV Since; Nietzschels npl eitibroiled in p 
the reflexive paradoxes Lawspn thinks, the* 

: account of how h "rwponjds"; to them 
l tHrdugh.an alleged, /indulgence Jn ^rinairebre 
assertion Df competing, claims, none of whlch . 
. fs supposed to “Stand" - is nugitbry. lt is 
: an Insulting tbfrtfcto say of the philosopher who 1 
. regarded it- B ' , CQntcmptibletV:abdicatiQn' Df !; 
, “the : intellectual conscienc^ ,, to . hold >ahy- • 
i thing witlwut “fi^t having 'given , dn account 
of : the.’! float- arid most' certain reasons pto 1 
■ andedri';.-:., [P ; ft * Nv .*V - 
’ . : * Heidegger, fares lilfle bettpr F rpr Wbile life ' 
section on hi$ later writings IS asopadueasdwy: 
are, ihebxpoytiono£j?ff^gfl/jfi(77mciSmarrcd 

; .[* [NT- • j-’f 


by serious mistakes. In particular Lawson inex- 
cusably equates. Heidegger’s ontic/ontological. 
distinction with that between presence-at-hand 
and readiQess-to-hand and, even worse, with 
one between the “common sense, everyday” 
world and “the world of Being". Heidegger is 
cJUite explicit that Being-present-at-hand is an 
. ontological characteristic; and a nuclear physic 
.. cist, though giylng otitic descriptions, is clearly 
not describing the world of common sense. 
Lawson is better In his account of Derrida's* 
critique of Husserlian meanings', the “given”, 
ftnd the “metaphysics of presence" - though 
whftt it unintentionally reveals , is that one' 
reason why Derrida -has made only a sm all 
splash among analytic philosophers is that 
much of his critique is overfamiliar to readers' 
of Wittgenstein, Sellars and Quine. The de- 
scription of Derrida’s “positive” views -of dlf- 
firanix , /race, 'eta. - is too.cjpse to Derrida'S 
own Exposition to convert tho^e who suspect 
. that this part qf Derrida is the Work of a fraud 
;,or clown, It Is not helpful to be told, tor exam- 
pie, that dljfdratice is "riot afurther presence; 
that lies behind presence and absence, but a 
•-npn-origin&ry origirithat enables.pfeserice and' 
r; non-presence to occur”. ... [• ; ' .* 

V . ' n<J t » then, provide iiluipjnat - 1 

, ing. of even safe, accounts of hfs chosen trio. , 
:: Nor does he seriously get- to grips, with his ; 
j-hosen topip. To begin with, the- supposed ye- , 
j fiexlyk paradoxes i remain underdescribed. A'i 
; ■ claim like “Thellrtits of language are the limits 
!_«F my world 11 requires Interpretation and a*; 
(joriing of various possible seqses^ and riot the 
• : blaijd^umwipn that it is : “self-deboristrect-' 

1 *5 B ^' au ^ or js ^sensitive, mofeOver, ,tri 
difflclilties- to :be found among 
problems of a broad ly reflexive kihd; Thus it is' 

about the limits of langUage is |mkc thri Haf : 


’ * O •' ■ 

4 >. 

argument; if there is a fault in the booftiM 
almost nil of the articles leave tbeS 
al foundations of his vie^bnexolwriL 

theless they make it admimbly dS? 

siderations like this fit into the'ccl " 
the debate about nuclear policy 
The articles in the first half of the boot* 
cern murder in a fomewhat diflertaT 
considerations. _p.f . intention, respw, 
duress and psychiatric expertise iTZ] 
law. But though, fhfl context is diffeim. h 

approach is the s^e, The recew^ 

South Wales miners, convicted iriitialyof. 
der for dropping a block of f6fepie«,l 
fatally injuring its driver, raises ques&al 
out- the state of mtoflt|tat must existbi 
conviction for murder,? jri.be justified k 
be intention to kill? Ojfe trie jmeolioabj 
gnevous injury suffip^t? Kenny dosi 
amine the miners’^, hut in hh discos 
the House of Lord^ desisipn in Hjmi] 
he argues again fljff h j}, wlllingmbl 
either the direct intention to killortheig 
tion to create a serious risk of death- 
crucial to the specific wrongness of 
Unfortunately, Kenny's formula doesi 
quite cover the case of the person whol 
an aircraft in flight purely in oriftr jopU, 
insurance money on the aircraft- Ttoi^j 
knows the deaths of the passengers vllo 
ly result, it is not his 'infection to KiDl 6a. 
create the risk of their death, (Hcbm] 
someone who sets out to create a rid: j 
as part of a terr strategy.) To 
this case, Kenny says that “the iatnin 
should be taken tq ln^lvide the (dire<t)itt^ 
bring about a state ^'affairs, from rtjl 
knows death will certprily follow", Buih 
not defend this claim, or make dcvlnj 
case differs morally^ know it diffenk 
from that of a man who simply witlaf 
tionaliy) away from a dying person i 
alone could sav.e, jepowi^g that the < 
that person will certainly follow, ' 

As ‘an 1 epilogue, Kenny includes a fed 
delivered at the University of Caj*T$ 
1984 on the subject .of academic ' " 
There Is not space to discuss the .. 
tills piece in detail, Suffice ft . to ay* 
should be required reading for afl |k*l 
believe that threats to academk; fttedr 1 
posed only by persons and institutioffii 
universities. 


paradox, if . . . true then . ■. 
is much too cavalier in dlsinha^. 
familiar responses to apparent 
eluding that of drawings disthp*«! 
levels of talk. One might reasons^ 1 
the “paradox” in saying 

, iuvolvra prejudice'! should be 
way. And he is much too quick whwj. 
the natural view that if a wg 
entail its own falsity or absurdity,- W 
after all, nonsense - and 
which can be neither said,: 
tured'( nor even wbistled. H 
thinks -i and is not being 
' that even th^most faniillar.utterM® 
“decidable meaning" .theiv 
sthal’s Lord Charidos, who foil ' » 
-.words dissolving in hi* 1 ? 1 * ^ 

■ mushrooms, he should perhap*.™ 
treat into silence, . •'.'■. ana i al 

: This book is a missed oppQrt^ w - 

> deed the riature of radical pnU0|? . 
those of Nietzsche and P ide ^ ir L 
own status into questiprivCan^i' 
(the re?t of phUosophy he B*. 

proclaim If they peririree efoPlJjU 
: : ; styles of argument taken. from w^, 

■ Roity "remarks, they 
• • tradition they purport to 
the question of phflpsophlwl , 

-. philosophical claims that are a - J 
'/yet seemingly relf'd^eating,-:^; 

.. tjine which has genefally hceA^ j, 
juine ly (by Wiitgehsteip at 
tor instance, 

(Prinqpfo ofY.erifl^biUty^Byft 1 ^ 

1 ; Vte'the positions bftNietxsch®'.^ 

C. .Derrida, and by falling- 

• with the question of 
' itawson falls to hpnour faepa. 

‘ ! series to which his book belot*^ > 

•a „,j; '• -.V-i# :•/*'• 
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e Cifflbridge History of Classical Literature 
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^Cambridge University Press. £47.50. 
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> Cambridge History ofthdslcal Uterature 
bad a long and difficult' gestation. The 
jod volume, on Latin Uterature, appeared 
(inverse order, Homer-fafthioli) in 1982. The 
of the present book “thank the amid- 
most warmly fw mjaif patience in the 


[fotably m° re riumbrohji 
He, producing about half tHC book. That 
ibly reflects tb^ risJimvri strength of Greek 
Latin in ttie universities of the United 
i and Canada. 

i its Latin companion, this book opens 
1 1 substantial chapter on books and read- 
. The subject is no dolibt basic to Greek 
c, but not obviously more so, for in- 
e,than religion. TTje ch^qce is not taken 
pie an explicit discussion of the nature, and 
pifauKe of the half-dozen, jiterary dialects 
Gwk.Tbeir existence is an important fact, 
I Ibe scattered allusioWs’.'fo one or another 
tdonotadd up to an intelligible account. 
jaisoH of the man^thlngs on which the 
(aright have been mrire helpful. It consists 
it entirely of nameS.'ftrid the reader looks 
[nifl for such entries Us dialect, epigram, 
suallty, myth, 'parody, patronage, 
Up - all of which, with many other 
s, are discussed somewhere in the book. 

! choice of contributors Hds beeq made 
wsiy, and the general standard ishigh. A 
•duptertareou the dull side, but it cannot 
[fttaied that some Greek writers themselves 
! to dullness. Ttibre is. a great deal of 
graphical Information, which will be 
^mtjmut^acknQWledgerterit hot only 
[ wdm but also by wnt^rs arid Scholars. Tiie 
it learned work of this century is, by 


and large, listed. Sometimes the bulk of it is 
oppressive, and many readers will wish that 
they had been given some guidance among the 
books and articles named, even at the cost of 
reducing their quantity. The bibliography on 
the Presocratics opens with a dispassionate list- 
ing of twenty-five general books about them; 
that on Tragedy runs to fourteen large and 
closely packed pages. Are all these works, the 
reader wonders, presented as being of identical 
Interest and quality? 

The editors do not say how they define liter- 
ature. A certain romanticism is detectable, in- 
clining to favour poetry at the expense of 
prose, lyric at the expense of other forms of 
poetry, and (perhaps) the fragmentary at the 
expense of the completely preserved. Early 
lyric and elegiac poetry, extant almost wholly 
in fragments, is lovingly treated - 130 pages, 
and lavish quotations in Greek as well as En- 
glish. These chapters (J. P. Barron and P. E. 
Easterling on Archilochus; B. M. W. Knox on 
Theognis and Solon; Charles Segal on choral 
lyric; David A. Campbell on monody) add up 
by themselves to an important book. It is a 
special bonus that they contain the original and 
translations of recently discovered poems by 
Archilochus and Steslchofus. Yet even here it 
is striking that Pindar, the one great poet 
whose work survives extensively, receives far 
less space than Aleman or Stesichorus, of 
whom we have so much less: nine pages on 
Pindar, but on Aleman seventeen. That does 
not, surely, correspond to their relative Im- 
portance, whether to antiquity, to later Euro- 
pean literature, or to us; 

Literature has evidently not much to do with 
ideas. All the chapters oh philosophy are short 
and squeezed. Plotinus, the greatest philo- 
sopher of late antiquity, is polished off in one 
page (the.sordid poet Hipponax, of whom we 
have a' few cryptic and indecent scraps, gets 
seven), and Plato has to be compressed Into 
seventeen, the same allocation as Aleman. The 
chapter opens: 

To treat of Plato as a writer without mentioning hie 
philosophy would be as helpful as to describe a Uon 
by ap aecoQrif ofjis skih.^Ypt his phlldsb^hy'cannot 
be reduced to a few paragraphs, all for which this 
book could have room. So what will be said of It will 


j 

[oderately obvious 


5v °r Jr Saunders 


« Equality and Justice: His political 

■ Macmillan , in association with the 
3 School of Economics ,£25, 

5152 * 

Oncq remarked thatif the love and 
^geof preekllterature were ever to die 
tojnhy it would be, because they had ' 
ffocated byjhe Industry, of its expo- 
w. W)n LeydCn devotes a book of 145; 
By •: 8 C fo s ? Analyst sbf a tOpic which crops 
l^.w . explicit form in oily a handful of 
R Aristotle’s ■ Politics and Ethics. 

«tfortbefen .worth >vhlle? 1 . 

<9 mijch p. fo> the problem of reconciling : 
ij ahd jurtfoe is among the knottiest in 
■JUneoiy aqd practice. Both Plato and 
exen ^ed by it, and had strong 
^pnec^ciarpoldi: wq should refuse to' 

: crut ^ “arithmetical" , 
Jin w .counts, for no more ; 

fellow -r. “one man, one 
9ft*' CVon Leyden analyses this 
(Me \ ft Vacuous and tin - 1 

’ cqualit V» iftoy agreed, is 
“P^PftortlpnateV: “better” ' 
a greater share than othere ; 
*^ p ^ d ^^^y-Po we r*°fftpolfti‘i' 

i, , ^™fog fo j 8Qme - ratio of .desert . 1 

constitutes dwelt? ; 


which are nqf arbitrary; while the practical 
politician - for whose benefit the Politics was 
after all written- must find at least some rough 
and ready principles of equitable inequality 
which are intellectually acceptable to the 
inhabitants of his state* qr at any rate to a’ 
majority of them. 

Such an enterprise is of cotirse calculated to 
annoy, many powerful interests. In ancient 
Greece, as Aristotle glumly noted, democrats 
believed that since they themselves were all 
equal in one respect (free status), they were 
equal absolutely. Qligarchs thought that since 
they themselves were unequal In one respect 
(wealth) they were unequal (superior) abso- 
lutely. , From his distinctively teleological 
standpoint (about which von Leyden haft sur- 
prisingly little to say), Aristotle argued that the 
best attainable environment, not. merely for 
“living!* but for “living well", would be ah "In- 
.tenbedlate" constitution, in which political 
power wbpld be vested in a large-and modestly 
prosperous . middle class, with , a settled; and 
moderate way of life. Tiie adult males, (the 
1 exclusion of, women from office he took for 
granted) woujd rule equally , that Is to say by 
. turns* in virtue of Xheh equal political wisdom. 
What could be more just? . \ ( 

There proposals were q.vallarit try; and had 

some influence bn later. political theory; but 
even '.they do not escape the charge of being 
arbitrary and imprecise. So coiild not tjjeyj and 
indeed others, be' made [ess ftrljftfary by being 
anchored in (spy) natural law? There is no 
. salvation for, Aristotle hefo. As Von. Leyden 
‘ puts it, “Perhapi his gfeptest ntiscon^ion ij 
the claim that laws of proper conduct (U. laws 
requiring to behave in certain ways), are 
litre l«rt formulating (not really ‘governing) 
the regularities ofnature, and that both may,l» 
ascertained by rational inferMwe-: 

Von Leyden fevealingly prays. In aid certain 
passages of Physics and Metaphysics on the 


be simplified and selective, the minimum needed to 
explpig the form and nature of his writings . . . 

The implications are considerable, and Plato, 
so treated, cuts a poor figure. It is a striking 
example of this approach that A. W. Bulloch 
can find it natural to write, of the Aetla of 
Callimachus, that “it is hardly too much to say 
that the Aetia is second in historical importance 
only to the Homeric poems”. Naturally one has 
to have ruled out Plato and Aristotle before 
one can say something like that. Callimachus, 
in fact, gets twenty-two pages, and highly en- 
comiastic ones: he is praised as “an outstanding 
intellect” with “a penetrating intelligence”, 
whose poems show not only “stunning narra- 
tive power" but also “moral seriousness", deal- 
ing with “serious and at times disturbing 
issues”. The treatment of this poet contains 
good things, but its lone seems decidedly odd. 
Callimachus, though learned and talented, was 
in important ways a frivolous writer, and it is a 
strange conception of literature which heaps 
such praise on him. What superlatives are left 
for Plato or Aristotle, who really do possess 
such qualities? In this book there is not even 
room to mention "Platonic love” or Pluto's 
hostility to poetry. 

Plutarch is another writerwhose treatment is 
stepmotherly. Four pages -is an inadequate 
allowance for one of the most important, us 
well as one of the most voluminous, of ancient 
writers. Less than a page on (he Lives\ The 
book is actually more interested in Isocrates 
(four and a half pages), who is discussed with- 
out a hint that he is one of the great bores of 
history. Minor profte writers, too, are treated 
on a scale very different from that which Is 
applied to minor writers of verse. The Pre- 
socralic philosophers are despatched so-sum- 
marily that the Milesians fall through the net, 
and allusions iater in the book to Thales hang 
in the air. The Hippocratic medical works 
barely rate a mention, despite their interest for 
' the history of ideas .as well as the development 
of the language. 

. Homer is well handled by G. S. Kirk, who is 
especially interesting on the Odyssey. Lyric, as 
we bftYqse.en ; comes: qffvejy handsomely, The 
major writers of the fifth century are generally 
well done, too. There is a general [piece on 


logic of the “common terms” , of which equality 
is one. He sees “a close and significant parallel 
between his views on the structure of a com- 
munity ,'a‘nd the logic of common terms In rela- 
■ tion to class-words". A farmer and a shoemak- 
er may be' measured against each other; and 
treated equally or unequally, only in respect of 
something -other: than their being farmer or 
shoemaker, eg; in their wealth qr character or 
political wisdom, where they may be assessed 
on a common scale. Political equality and in- 
equality thus have many different (and [com- 
peting) contexts in the state, and exhibit a dlffe-. 
rent sense in each. The insight is fundamental, 
as vqn Leyden properly stresses: it is fypical of 
Aristotle's sensitivity to “whole ranges and 
levels of possible distinctions". But does It not 
have a (ouch of the obvious? At any rate, in a 
.. polymath like Arfslqtle it Is good to see in logic - 
some clear spin-off for politics. , 
these and a host of [other problems cry out 
: for analysis in depth, which 1 Aristotle did not 
undertake. With cftlm- patience, von Leyden 
- picks his way through the text; It Is a revelation 
to see what a maie of Issues ; Aristotle's 
apparently (ather simple suggestion^ open up. 
Von Leyden's style; however, fs (like Arfato- 
■ 7 tie’s own) drily professional, and hardly makes 
for a rollicking good rend. One Tine distinction 
: follows another In relentless order /laced with 
= littie.of the Humour, tiiat caft make philosophy 
del ightfal us well fta [ instructive. V . , , 

, / Aristotle emerges frdnv von Leyden's scrli- 
tlny with his statu# as a poHtical thirtkcr conn 
‘ vinclngly enbancedi M ’in tlie closing pages 
[ the ancient philosopher receives considerable 
tributes- from the modern. The Nicornachean 
Ethics has always seemed to provide more 
meal than the Politics fot philosophers to get 
theiij teeth into, jnd‘ has, commonly received 
* much more attention: After voh Leyden’s 
book, that preference looks rathdr less justi- 
fied than It did. ' '-‘•••• •V 



Tragedy in Performance by John Gould; Aes- 
chylus is treated by R. P. Winning ton -Ingram, 
Sophocles by P. E. Easterling, Euripides by — 
B. M. W. Knox. E. W. Handley writes on Com- 
edy, and Henry R. Immerwahr on Herodotus 
and Thucydides. Reviewers or the Latin 
volume criticized its chronological eccentric!- •_ 
ties- Pliny the Younger before Pliny the Elder, 
and Latin literature coming to an end with 
Apuleius, “an aesthetic rather than a historical 
decision by the Editor". This volume repeats 
that “for the literary critic the historical ques- 
tions are not the most important ones”, but it 
does not give the same impression of disregard 
for temporal succession or historical context. 

The treatment of Tragedy is to some extent 
an unexplained exception to the view that his- 
torical questions arc not very important. We 
find again the familiar struggle to make sense 
of the peculiarly unknowable prehistory of the 
form, with horse-tailed satyrs, Arion and his 
dithyrambs, and the dispiriting announcement 
that "the evidence of Aristotle's Poetics is not 
lightly to be disregarded". O for the courage to 
disregard it! We also get the usual lecture on 
the height of the buskins worn by actors in the 
fifth century (not so lofty as some suppose), 
and the statement that we must ask just how 
the plays were originally pul on, “or else the 
texts of Greek tTagedy must remain inert .... 

For the texts are essentially scripts for perform- 
ance, and the style and context of that perform- 
ance are fundamental to our understanding of 
the texts themselves”. But then, the Theatre is 
different , a no-go area for the agents of literary 
theory. 

Late writers also, on the whole, are well 
dealt with. The most striking contradiction be- 
tween contributors comes here, on the respec- 
tive merits of late writers of prose. G. W. 
Bowersock, the most elegant stylist amoqg the 
contributors (“Goats appear to arouse, his 
deepest emotions”, he says of the poet 
Oppian),, takes the line of the respectable in 
antiquity, preferring the unremitting serious- 
ness of Aelius Aristides and his kind to the 
levity of Lucian: “Viewed as a whole, the 
achievement of Aristides js .prodigious „. . .... 
The modem admire tion for Lucian , often cop* ‘ . 
pled with denigration of Aristides and his im- 
itators. is a gTave impediment to the under- 
standing of Greek literature under Rome and 
Byzantium.” Ten pages later E. L. Bowie re- 
ports that “Lucian’s works seem at first sight to 

■ comd from a different worid from other bdta • 
- r ieitres, just as they indisputably outclass them 

• In quality. "He goes onto contrast Lucian with 
the "pretentious sh ailowpess” of the sophists - 
’ including Aristides. Trie reader Iqughs: knd 
[, -laughs are not too numerous in a book like this.. - ‘ 
But a . question ilngers; lf literary history is 
' being written in so frankly subjective a spirit- . 

If, perhaps, it is inevitably sq subjective r is 
there not something a Utile suspicious in pre- 
senting!! in two stately volumes mth the style. 

; and to a great extent with the contents, of a 

■ ;! work of reference? 
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KAREL CAPEK 

War with the Newts 

Translated by M. antj R, Weatherall. 

348pp. Evanston, 111: Northwestern University 
Press. S8.95. 

0810106639 

War with the Newts 

Translated by Ewald Osers 

241pp. Allen and Unwin. Paperback, £2.95, 

0048233080 

VLADIMIR PARA!, 

VdJka s mnohozvffctem 

319pp. Ccskosiovensky spisovntcl. KCs 35. 

In an age when robots have passed from futur- 
istic fiction into everyday reality, the man who 
coined (he term is remembered more for (hat 
single word than for the hundreds of thousands 
of other words he wrote. Between the wars 
Karel £apck was Czechoslovakia's best known 
author and virtually all that he published was 
translatcdinto English. But (he passage of time 
has inevitably affected both his popularity 
ubroad and his work iiself. His fiction, strongly 
influenced by relativism and pragmatism, may 
appear slightly old-fashioned. Even more 
dated, alas, seem to be the ideals of tolerance, 
decency nnd respect for our fellow beings, hu- 
niun as well as animal, with which it is imbued. 

The fact that most of the translations of 
Capek's work are by now i about fifty years old 
has not helped. Even the play R. U. R. (Ros- 
sttm's Universal Robots ) exists in English only 
in a version adapted to the theatrical tastes and 
production requirements of the 1920s. More 
resilient, however, has proved to be a novel 
often dismissed ns journalistic by those who 
approach £apek's work from a purely aesthetic 

i 

Byt and myth 

Lou Burnard 

ROBERT P1NSKY (Author), STEVE HALES and 
WILLIAM MAT AGA (Programmers) 

Mind wheel: An electronic novel 
Synapse and Bfoderbund. $39. ‘ . . 


On. the face of it, the Electronic Novel should 
be just the thing for those practitioners of the 
higher criticism who seek to overthrow author- 
ity by rebuilding the sense of a text as U is read . 1 
A significant amount of the Electronic Novel is 
constructed by the reader, who by typing at the 
computer keyboard actually abates the story 
(yes, it does tell a story) encounter by encoun- 
■ ter, dialogue by dialogue. But there is. some- 
thing illusory about this freedom. You are free . 
to disregard the overall purpose of the exer- 
cise, the pre-text as It 'were; you can play it 
simply as sight-seeing; you can marVel at the . 
y atyingiy inept ways in which a computer prog- 
/ ram can be madetotorment the English Ian- 
‘ gunge. But these froward reactions will be re* 

■ warded - only by bpredom. ; 

felectrohic Novel is Adventute Game writ 

• large. In .the, adventure game, eyen this up- 
market version of it; plot. is everything, and the 

. plot is (hat same old. herald quest for some- . 
thing-fpr-other,- liberally laCeB with backwardi- 
. plighting reasoning. To get - the girl, ; PerseUs: 
; had. to conquer thqKfraken; to ; cortqiier the 
Kraken.he had to behead theMedWajtdbe- 
hefid thd MedLua hi nihd^chthe ad^ce of the; * 
throe witches. Inthb someway, the, electronic 
adventurer, like some experimental rodent, 
must run a maze of dark hints and false tracks; 
\ responding .appropriately and In the correct 
sequence tostochaslically mutated stimuli.Td 

• feet up tlieistalrca«>; ,you must placate the 
: , Weeding, spldier. Nothing wtll dp this except a 

helmet full of rainwater from outside the castle 
gates., tf ybu'sqt.fbot outiiUe the castle gates 
(hjavjngsolycd the riddle wrliteh over them), 
you wilt be arrested by a Ijfeard-tike officer and 
rot away bejttod barbed Wire,- Unless yqu have 
previously acquired some suitable taHsmait. Tp 


point of view. War with the Newts has long been 
adopted by science fiction followers as a clas- 
sic, and it is.no doubt due to their continued 
interest that, unlike most of his other books, it 
has frequently been reprinted, particularly in 
the United States. Of the two editions under 
review, that published by Northwestern is yet 
another reprint of the 1937 English translation, 
while the Allen and Unwin edition is a new 
translation by Ewald Osers. Except for one or 
two small hiccups this is wonderfully smooth; 
indeed, it reads almost better than the Czech 
original which is beginning to show its age, and 
should give the novel a new lease of life. Less 
successful is the garish cover, which portrays 
the newts in complete disregard of the author's 
own description of them. It is a pity too that 
most of the typographical jokes that were 
meant to support the impression that the book 
was a factual reportage from the future have 
been omitted. 

The fact that this new translation has been 
included in an SF series may be slightly mis- 
leading. As Ivan Klima. points out in his com- 
prehensive introduction io (he American re- 
print, Capek turned to science fiction when- 
ever he wanted to pursue a challenging theme. 
War with the Newts wns, according to its au- 
thor, inspired by a passing thought: “You must 
not think that the evolution that gave rise to us 
was the only evolutionary possibility on this 
planet." But the turning of this idea into a 
novel was influenced by the precarious state of 
the world in 1935 as well as by Capek’s constant 
concern that man's insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge combined with his ethical apathy may 
prove self-destructive. 

.In the first two- thirds of the novel the story of 
the discovery of a species of antediluvian newts 
which have an extraordinary capacity for learn- 
ing, and of their subsequent exploitation as 


might just cause you to grow wings and escape. 
If, having discovered all this, you decide you'd 
rather not go up the staircase at all, you' will 
rapidly exhaust the possibilities of Ihis electro- 
nic text, in rather the same way as if, early in 
Act I of Hamlet, you had decided that Uncle 
Claudius was quite a decent old stick. 

According to the lavishly illustrated printed 
prolegomena which accompany the floppy 
disk, Mindwheel came to its author, poet and 
critic Robert Pinsky, during fasting and 
meditation in Eastern Montana. Its original 
fora), Written in a frenzy on the walls and ceil- 
ing of his cell, was reproduced and edited from 
"large-format AccuLens photographs, taken at 
the Greville Meditative Order headquarters" , 
but it took several years before suitably in- 
novative programmers could be found, cap- 
able of implementing "the grand scheme of 
those three days and nights of convulsive in- 
spiration". It is several years since the Adven- 
ture Game became the favourite late-night 
pastime of anyone with accesls to MIT's compii-. 
ter systems, but its basic fqqn has survived the 
micro-computer revolution more or less un- 
■ scathed. The participant still wanders around 


cheap labour for underwater construction, is 
treated wittily and satirically. Rather than a 
study of the newts themselves, we are given art 
analysis, still topical today, of human be- 
haviour, both individual and social, of the 
greed, hypocrisy and ineradicable stupidity 
that characterize the human race. Things take 
a sinister turn only in the third part of the book 
when the billions of fast-proliferating newts 
organize themselves and start rebuilding the 
planet. They do so without displaying any 
direct hostility to humans; in fact, they need 
people to supply them with the tools and explo- 
sives they-use to construct life-supporting shal- 
lows out of the existing continents. Mankind - 
receives a generous offer. in return for its co- 
operation: “You will work with us on the demo- 
lition of your world.". And os the newts can 
afford to pay well out of the riches of the 
oceans, the offer is taken up by many. 

Klima observes that in some countries, not- 
ably Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, the 
overall meaning of the novel is simplified by 
the identification of the newts with the Nazis. 
This identification is supported by Capek's 
allusion to the origins of the Chief Salamander: 
he is rumoured to be human and his back- 
ground is conspicuously similar to that of Adolf 
Hitler. It is true that Capek viewed with suspi- 
cion all absolutist ideologies and universalist 
movements, and he could hardly not have 
noticed what was then going bn in Germany, 
less than a hundred miles from where he was 
writing. However, to reduce the novel to an 
allegory turns it from' a philosophical into a 
merely political one. The newts, adaptable, 
clever and mass-oriented beings without art, a 
sense of history dr any conscience, do not differ 
much from the dehumanized products of civi- 
lization who live among us in various disguises: 
as media intellectualoids, fanatical terrorists or 


compulsively gathering up objects of dubious 
utility, still encounters implausible conditions 
and still suffers no. worse a fate than having to 
begin ail over again. The sophistication with 
which computers can be made to approximate 
realistic dialogue has advanced a little, though 
this program is no more difficult to confuse 
than any other. (Words not in its vocabulary 
are politely rejected with a message apologte- 
.ing for their absence; as the adventure is sup- 
posedly being performed via a computer ter- 
. urinal, such computer-style "error messages” 
as appear are in any case appropriate.) 

The originality at Mindwheel, such as it is, 
lies rather in the richness and complexity of its 
imagery, a far cry from the usual dungeons and 
dragons. The four “minds", passage through 
which forms the plot of the adventure,- are 
those of an assassinated -rock star, a poe{- ( a 
military dictator and a. mysterious female sci- 
entist. Each mind is realized as a different en- 
vironment, populated by varyingly helpful or 
antagonistic characters and the usual collection 
of objects; there Is also a kind of background 
flow of randomly selected sentences appropri- 
ate to each locale. Some, objects and at least 


mindless hooligans. They represent the u 
side of human nature , with its bounds**? 

tiveness in finding ways to destroy, and [IS 

inability to learn from self-induced 

Perdidistis utilitatem calamitatu\ ZL 
riately enough, also the theme of VtaSJ 
ral’s new novel. Vdlka s mnohozvlfetm few 
with the Multibeast), which is dedicated-,! 
humility and loSJe’^to the memory rfjS 
Capek. Pdral, possibly the best and caS 
the most popular writer living in CzechoUi 
kia today, has set his ’story once again i ( 4 
north Bohemian city of Clstl nad Labcm,** 
for most of his novels. This time the enow 
entirely man-made: pollution oftheew? 
ment. Having reached a certain density 
pollution begins to behave like a pikp 
organism. At first it forms a cover of tfe 1 
smog stretching over most of the NauM 
Europe; in the second phase large Noferf 
matter in the shape of.gjant seals or, titri 
cantly, newts, endqwed with a coned** 
telligence, begin to ahdek people io fa 
search for growth and humidity. The osly* 
medy is to stop ail the processes (hat cat 
pollution. But the battle is not wonevtifa 
the onslaught has been repulsed. TbepiRfa 
left by the pollution turns out to be a Knpfe 
drug with particular effects: it brihfeoui 
people's latent dehumanizing qualifier -*f' 
indulgence, hedonism, laziness. 

Pfiral concentrates more; than faptkmfc; 
ethical aspects of contemporary life aad fa . 
trates his thesis by mentis of individnibah 
than by the behaviour of states and aria 
The novel displays the energy and virtual 
typical of most of his work, but il scot Ik 
like the message which he is atlequfi 
convey, this remarkable writer h de rid 
again to meet with a total lack ofinlww-i 
least from British publishers. 


one character, an endearingly hdpfultoja 
be carried from one environment toiato 
Words and phrases havp a magic of this* 
riddles have to be answered, and NoX* 
preted, while at I one stage a po«|ri 
.Robert Pinsky’s 'collection ..Htitty.Jf* 
Heart) has lo be completed. 

Themes and images are combined 10 ■ 
usual extent: the name pf the rock pof 
‘Tyranny and the Senses"; the 
the general! BSimo *8 pri^oh^camp art 
door which is opened oy the word T 
escape from them Irjyohres * 
fountain and a soldieyr. turned tollpoe 
waist down, and sofbrfly Whati pc ^ 
remained in the sword-and-sorctff^ 
Tolkien world of most adventure 
long since been hyped fiat, 
wisely gone to the springs pf.bs J 
scious to create new mythical 
the compulsion to get to the goal,*#^ 
all adventure games, is so guonggp . 
user to the richness of verbal 
Hveneas of Incident and the ^ 

• adventure very much .depends •» 
vidual adventurer.- • ^ ' - . . 


Room in a vacuum 


.you cli mb the tree inside the prison -cainp arid t{ 
> you have a Babe i Ruth candy baft - eating l| 


% Coifo ■■ r> ; ' 

■: -FMlLIPKvpiCK; v ; 

KHopel Shall Atari ve Soon V : . ! 

379pp. Oollancz, £8.95. ;v 

> '957503578 - ■ 

V “Scionce flctlon writers, I am&oriy to§ay, rca|- 
, ! iydo/iot know anything." / Hope l ShQll Arrive 
\ Soqriis a col|ecUbn (posthumous and therefore 
. necessarily id.lsrefl^wqs) pf writings that ide-: 

’ inonslrtteJPbiil^ Ki t>]pk*s abiding Concern, 
i TJOr.lo »y‘ obsession, with two areas of u'nbefc- ' 
- Build', a ljnlvterse that; 

:v ; I?^*tfti)| Ap^TwBays^tei*;thei978 
speech iuppliea here as^ an introdijqtjpa (it : 
>, might hayebeebnice (0 be to|dwhom,ifany-: 
p : qneiOielj.Wes &ddresring)^:fo identifies these 
• problems as V^atis i^lty?’ 1 qpd '‘Wbat con- 

stlftl'IAs Ihfl niltHnnllfl knma* Xll WI. 


. illusory environments, uneasy' astronauts and,' 

■ Impertinent robots follow from them. ■ . 1 

Vick understood, better than 'anyone;. that 
. $F can call anything and everything into ques- 
. tioni, end that nfiits cphVedtional paraphetha- 
: lia r spareshlpV, timewa^,; psychic^ mutants- 
and. hostile al lens r- r qre;s| nipiy vivid metaphors ; 
towards that end.’ A man alope ln spac^ is - 
Humanity Iti iSolation.asinthetltlestoryofthis 

■ collection, and in 'The Alien Mind!’.; ^Strahge : 
Memories of Death a frenetic ;autbblpg-: 

V raphk^. fragment,.descnbe8 thq 'paradox of. 

; Isolation;!;)' socicty; pick ag9ai2ies over the ; 

■ plight pf an upplea8ant , uhfortu n ale neighbour , 

■ abput to.be evicted from .his apartment block. 
Ih.VChains of ^ir, Web pf ^ether^Oatefsub^^ 

>;8urncd intq Hjs last novel but ohe; 'f Zie D/v/rie 
invasion) hp turps this theme into fiction, sef- 
. tipg q fa^ymahanda dy^ng woman fp separate 
. domes pn a violently inhospitable alieh world. 

The deVlcA nitltnr *’ 


cy; and works- best When It 
: "Silently; he got her a gla^ 0 ! J* 
passed fop miik on their 
■ ' 1 To Dick, reality it$f W? 

; ment, in'The.BxitPoorl^Jw^ 

is trapped by a.fake copipefi^^^ 
bollege course’; also a fake,€0^¥^^ 
' jrapStq; which hem 
r\ voyafeeir in "I Ho W ^ & 

: provided, by way of distra^on-^S 
Wh^natiwy’’^ 
each 'of whlch decayi hprnbiy- 


■walw; 

. .(his booki as in DiekVMon^ 
. ifonsepsual world ' of; |]rattoj > ^ 
: : ; seems no - more than , a 
; travelling at ipeed th^ugh a^® 
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Journals received 


Fiction • 


Modem Fiction Studies 

Volume 31, No 3; Autumn 1985 

JI2 per year. Department of English, Purdue 

University, West Lafayette, Indiana 47907. 

'•pie firal issue of hlodern Fiction Studies , 
Published thirty years jdgo, concentrated op 
foiph Conrad, and that for. autumn 1985 is 
a Special Issue, devoted to Sinclair Lewis. 
CUe&rating the hundredth anniversary of 
Lewis's birth, it reminds us, too, that sixty-five 
wart ago Main Streef was first published; it is 
fifty-five years since Lewis became the first 
American recipient of the Nobel Prize for 
literature, and thirty-four since bis death. 
Moreover, while Lewis’s best writing, the 
1920s novels Main Street^Babbitt, Arrowsmith, 
plater Gantry and, po^worth, remain cheaply 
available in Signet paperbacks, an editorial 
preface points out that the number of publica- 
tions on Lewis has fallen significantly in the 
pul decade. 

This is a changed cultural climate for a writer 
who, his biographer, Mark Schorer, claimed, 
“unquestionably helped us into the imagina- 
tion of ourselves qs ^id no other writer of the 
1920s". And while It should be said at once that 
das commemorative issue does not by a long 
dtalk represent tjiq ( best of which MFS is 
demonstrably capable, there are useful iliu- 
mhudoos scattered in its pages, and two pieces 
which must be exempted from the general 
judgment. 

Hie first of these is the essay printed last 
here, Roger Forseth's examination of Lewis's 
ultimately fatal alcoholism. "Over the years 
the American literary scene has, of course, 
been suffused with alcohol", but Forseth's 
undertaking is the difficult examination of the 
complex relationship between chronic alcohol- 
ism and literary art. Lewis's “obsessive and 
- ttiesofred rage against women" is proposed as. 
on) dement in the problem. That this conflicts 
vdlh the tone of Bea Knodel's discussion of 
frrii) fictional treatment of American mar'- 
"he pictures with feeling the humilia- 
hoa of the woman totally dependent on her 

■ irashmd for money” - ia evidence either of a 

■; roomendably permissive editorial policy or ' 
fl* of critical uncertainty. 

_ Essays variously relate Sinclair Lewis to 

■ «W, Wells, chart his' indebtedness to Edith 

his .effbet upon Nelia Larson’s 
IMwand, and his fascination with the figure 
^Holmes. These are balanced by a 
..Wfrreadi'itg of DdtfrK'ort/i and also one of 
S/reef as “Lewis's allegory of pioneers 
f? *peculat 6ra’\ But R.A. Davidson’s 
prasentation .of hitherto unpublished 
^ ™ T °^ wrly friendahip- between young 
a nd Charles and Kathleqn Norris 
9 delightful bonus. An appendix of recent 
***^-Critids[n reminds us that there has been 
to, collect the Lewis correspond- 
• when this Is doner Davidson's contribu* 

. receive diie recognition. 

• . Colin Nicbolsoii 


^•rafrhaina 
^me XXVin r No i - 


? Pim University of Toronto 

■ D ^ eriri str eet, Downsview, 

•y ^fido^Ganada fM3H 5T8. • 


£ ^od^rri bhima clalins to be "the 

■i SJ i!? aI ‘^8 exclusively , on World 
fhe present". Most issues 
and its eclecticism makes for 
: juxtapositions. Articles on 
t f^.^tre, for example, rind on 

i gprire to feminine coriscioiis- 

^ ^PP^fed beside an impressively 

Qf A Doll'i Houie -in 


offered by camera and microphone, and 
Martin Esslin likewise analyses concisely how 
conditions within the media affect the visions 
of playwrights in Britain. Elsewhere, some 
discussions of relations between stage, screen 
and radio would benefit from more of the 
theoretical rigour Benjamin K. Bennett offers 
in his opening essay. More constant attention 
to his reminder of “the ontological defective- 
ness of the dramatic text as merely written or 
printed and merely read or heard" might also 
further improve the varied, though generally 
high, quality of Modern Drama's surveys and 
analyses. 

Randall Stevenson 


History 


The Journal of Modern History 
Volume 57, No 3; September 1985 
$27 per year. University of Chicago, Illinois, 
USA. 

This journal has been in existence since 1928. It 
is well established as one of the world's leading 
historical reviews, specializing mainly in mod- 
ern European history from the eighteenth cen- 
niry onwards (although it has had some not- 
able contributions on earlier periods). The pat- 
tern is that each number has about three long- 
Ish articles, often followed by a long review 
article or two, and then by a large number of 
book reviews which never fall into the category 
of the short notice. The Journal of Modem 
History has a style of its own, one that is direct, 
informative, unpretentious and generous. It is 
much valued. 

. An issue which well represents its quality is 
that for December 1984, which is devoted to 
political practice during the French Revolu- 
tion; it has as its main article a piece by Mona 
Ozouf on the revolutionary discourse. The 
majority of the contributors are, as usual, 
American; the atmosphere tends to be domin- 
ated by Europe as seen through discerning and 
knowledgeable American eyes. . The Septem- 
ber 1985 number contains several pieces, that 
are of typical interest. There Is an unusual 
article by Michael Curtin on the study of man- 
ners, In which he discussds both courtesy and 
etiquette books, with particular reference to 
women. He suggests that the Victoria^ eti- 
quette book provided 'ladies” with a means 
of achieving recognition and organizing their 
ambitions. Then, in addition to contributions 
on. urbanization in Russia and on the develop- 
ment of West Germany since 1945, there are 
two Important review.articles. The one consid- 
ers receDt work on Martin Luther, It is a long 
•and detailed study by Jean Wirth of the Uni- 
versity 6f Strasbourg. The other, by Michael 
Ermath, surveys aspects of modem European 
Intellectual history, with particular reference, 
to post-structuralism and to the work of 
Foucault and Derrida. It defines intellectual 
historians as being particularly sensitive baro- 
meters of change within the profession; arid it 
could be said that this journal constantly keeps • 
its reader's aware of (he developments Which 1 
are taking place in modem history. : 

■; Douglas Johnson 


Journal of African History 
Volume 1 26, No 4 

£17 per volume (3 parts), Cambridge Universi- 
tyPress,-TiiqEdinbprgh Building, Shaftesbury 
Road,- Cambridge CB2.2RU. 


which use oral traditions or early Arabic 
sources. Recently, however, articles dealing 
with experiences of particular African com- 
munities during the colonial period, based on 
extensive archival research and usually avoid- 
ing polemics, have been most numerous. The 
book reviews are invaluable. Reviewers are 
carefully chosen and widely distributed; their 
work is almost invariably thorough and 
thoughtful, and sometimes genuinely creative. 

Following recent reductions in the resources 
available for African historical research,- the 
editors have begun to find difficulty in filling 
quarterly issues with work that satisfies their 
very high standards. Sometimes they have 
published special issues arising from interna- 
tional conferences, or other academic events. 
Volume 26, No 4, consists largely of papers on 
Africa and the Second World War, originally 
presented to a conference at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in May, 1984; it is 
of impressive range and interest. 

John D, Hargreaves 

Theology 

Theology 

Volume LXXXV1II, January, March, May, 
July, September and November 1985,' Nos 
721-6 

£10.80 a year for six issues. SPCK-, Holy Trinity 
Church, Marylebone Road, London NW1 
4DU. 

Pleasingly produced inside a pillar-box-red 
cover. Theology is the liveliest of the journals 
in its fie 1 Kn Britain; and (here is a fitness in its 
being predominantly Anglican, since theologi- 
cally the country’s liveliest denomination is the 
elastic-sided Church of England. The editors 
are C of E clerics: Peter Coleman, Bishop of 
Crediton, who superintends the articles and 
letters; Leslie Houlden, lecturer in New Testa- 
ment studies at King’s College, London, who 
runs the reviews (which occupy almost half of 
each issue); and John Drury, Dean of King's 
College, Crimbjfdge, the consultant member 
of the triumvirate. Most contributore, like 
most of the 5,000 customers, are Anglican 
divines. 

. ' The level of conventional faith assumed is 
low. Jn the issue of March 1985, Dennis 
Nirieham recurs to R, H.Ughtfoot’s dlctujriof 
fifty years ago that the Gospels disclose only!, 
the outskirts of Jesus' ways.; Nine ham finds If 
* established “In 'the eyes of most competent 
judges”, and foresees disastrous results from 
the; chroriic disjunction between sound dcho- . ' 
larshipand diirrent religious teaching. Radicals 
pf varying depth, like Maurice Wiles arid Dojn. 
Cupitt, are to be found throughout the ye hr as' 
reviewers. . But the general lone is not so 
sceptical as to have held back the Archbishop '• 
of Canterbury from contributing to the July 
number a sermon oii the twentieth anniversary ; 
of T. S, EHOI’s death (and - quoting with 
approval, “Teach; us to sit still") . ■ ; ‘ : 

The journal keeps a iertaJii journalistic; 
edge; In the September. 1985 number, pub- 
lished when the ; : Church of .England was 
electing a new General Synod which would. ; 
have to, decide whetiicr to make priests, of . 
women, the two leading pieces bear oq that r. 
question. Daphne' Hampson suggests' that 
feminists; finding Christitinity tied to symbols 
which nmke Grid male, haye to thrive beyond 1( 
to "a non-anthropbmofphic understanding of 
God" John Austin 'Baker, Bishop of Solis-" 
bury; argues that In true Catholic the'rilogy, 

' Christ is present at the Eucharist riot so rattch • . 
- Iri.the.euchariistit minister as In' the elements^ - 
eviscerated by a tri jiltarian God;- and that; the , 
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Iji* Stow Church Restored, 1846^18^6 (220pp. 
Woodbridgc: Boyddl press, for the Lincoln 
Record Society. £19.5(|. p 901053 39 8) Mark 
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one of the most impoplant of all surviving 
Anglo-Saxon churches, The wqrk was carried 
but under the supervision of idhn Lough- 
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